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This report/ prepared for the Committee on Education 
of the Comnitinity Service Society of New York describes and evaluates 
the available programs for pupils with English language difficulty in 
New York City public schools. The committee's methods of 
investigation included site visits to programs in operation, 
interviews with personnel involved with language^problem students, 
and analyses of reports, records and data available. Two types of 
programs were studied: English as a second language (ESI) programs 
and bilingual programs. Among the major findings of the study are the 
following: (1) between 1961 (first published report of Board of 
Education's language survey) and 1973, the proportion of pupils with 
English language difficulty increased from 8^S% to 12.931 of the total 
school enrollment; (2) in 1973-74 only about half of those children 
with language problems were receiving special language instruction; 
(3) no systematic methods have been devised by the Board of Education 
to assess the needs :of pupils with English language difficulty, t^e 
adequacy of services provided or the effectiveness of these services. 
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PREFACE 

This report (explores what is beinc done, as vj^ell as what is not 
being doriP*, for students who enter New York City schools with little 
or no understanding of English. 

"Koti-S'^ Some classroom teachers write this abbreviation next to the 

names of students who have language problems* 
"Pupils with Language Difficulty", either "severe'' or "moderate" — ' 

The Board of Education \s Bureau cf Prbgi^am Statistics bo labels 

thece pupils. 

"Limited English-speaking Ability*' — This term was used by the 

Federal Government in the Bilingual Act of 19^9 * 
Pupils whOj by reasons of foreign birth^ ancestry or othen^ise^ 
experience difficulty in reading and understanding English" — 
Such is the description found in the New Yoi-k Stats Education 
Law. 

All of the above labels refer to the same students ^ those who 
either do not understand English or who comprehend it to such a limited 
degree that they cannot follow instruction provided in English. 

In recent d&cades a majority of students in this category have 
been Puerto Rican and increased awareness of their low reading scores 
and dropout rate has led to an assumption that the city school system 
has made little effort to help them. 

A a attempt to develop a city-wide approach to the education of 
Puerto Rican pupils in New York was undertaken in 19^6 by the Association 
of Assistant Superintendents. Before that time programs for non-English 
speaking pupils were developed by local school principals. A courprehensive 
plan for Puerto Ricans and other non-English speaking pupils was basad 
on tl^;e Puerto Rican Study conducted from 1953 to 1957 
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ii. 

The evidence on achipvement levels for Puerto Rican students^ 
however^ suggests that this plan was either ineffective or not implemented. 
Since no one has yet collected achievement data on pupils from other 
language groups the plan may or may not be working for them. However ^ 
the facts required to determine what is happening to these students 
are hard to come by. 

The Community Service Society began to gather the available facts 
in connection with legislation introduced in the 1973 session of the 
New York State Legislature. Legislation dealing with bilingual education 
programs came to the attention of the Society's Committee on Education. 
The issue was of interest to the Committee because of CSS's established 
commitment to the disadvantaged^ specifically the economically deprived 
and those who suffer from discrimination. 

Consideration of the proposed legislation .required information on 
the kinds of programs the New York City Board of^Education and Community 
School districts are providing for these pupils^ the number of students 
being served 5 and the effectiveness pf these programs. 

The study undertaken by the Committee would not have been possible 
without the cooperation of a great many administrators in various 
offices of the Central Board of Education and the supervisors^ teachers^ 
and paraprofessionals in the programs visited in several school districts. 
Many of these educators expressed appreciation that a "neutral" organi- 
zation like the Community Service Society was interested in this problem. 
They all shared our concern for the -"'ffected pupils. 

The need to increase public awareness of language problem? and to 
clarify issues relc^l to "bilingual education and language policy was 
first pointed out to the Committee on Education by Marjorie Martus of 
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the Pord Foundation. For their assistance in providing background in- 
formation on these issues we v/ish to thank Hernan LaFontaine, David 
Krulik, Philip Bolger, Frederick Sha;^ and Margaret Langlois, New York 
City Board of Education; Raymond Sullivan^ Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 
Inc.; Rudolph Troike, Center for Applied Linguistics; Jose Vazquez and 
Marietta Shore^, Project BEST; and Father Joseph Fitzpatrick;» J. , 
Fordham University. And for his research assistance, George Morales. 

This report aims primarily at increasing public understanding and 
diGcussion of the problems involved in educating the pupil with limited 
English speaking ability. We hops that it may be useful to parents and 
other laymen responsible for decisions related to providing appropriate 
educational programs for these children. 

, MAJOR FBIPIMGS 

Tl:Lese findings v;ere derived from the follomng data: Board of 
Education reports^ intervievrs vrith administrators of programs for non- 
English speaking pupils in the New York City public s'choolS;, a content 
analysis of evaluations of selected bil:*ngual programs, and observations 
of bilingual programs in city schools. 

1. Betv;een 196I (first published report of Board of Education's 
langu.age survey) and 1973, the proportion of pupils with English lan^iuage 
difficulty increased from Q.Sfio to 12. of the total school enrollment. 
Although a majority of the lif3,50U pupils in this category in 1973 come 
from Spanish- speaking homes, there are a large number from homes where 
the dominant language is ItB.lian, French, Chinese, Greek, other foreign 
languages and English. 



iv. 

2* Until recently, only a small number of these students were 
enrolled in ESL or bilingual programs. This number has more than 
doubled since 1970, but according to data obtained from Board of Education 
sources, by 1973-7^ only about half of those with language problems were 
receiving special language 'instruction, 

3. No systematic methods have been devised by the Board of Education 
to assess the needs of pupils with English language difficulty, the 
adequacy of services provided (in relation to the total number of students 
in need) or the effectiveness of these services. 

h. Neither the Central Board of Education nor the community school 
boards have developed guidelines or standards for bilingual programs. 

5. In the Spring of 1973 the Office of Bilingual Education did not 
have the resources to analyze the results of a survey to determine the 
number of pupils being served in a language program and methods utilized 
to diagnose language fluency and achievement. Key administrators at the 
Central Board of Education could not tell. us who is responsible for 
analyzing the methods utilized in funded programs or their effectiveness. 

6. Almost $29-million was spent on "bilingual" programs that were 
reported to serve 7l,9U6 pupils in the 1973-7U school year. However, 
there were indications that students were counted more than once, and 
the Board of Education could not provide data on how many of these 
students were in the language handicapped category. Most of these 
programs were funded by state and federal grants, with the largest share 
(over $15-million) from Title I of the federal Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act (ESEA). The -average additional per pupil allotment 
provided by the?;e funding sources ranged from $210 (State Urban Education) 
to $615 (city tax le^ry). 
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7. There are schools with one bilingual program receiving Title I, 
Ti^le VII; State Ui-ban Education and tax lavy funds, indicating 
double, -triple and quadruple counting of the same students. 

8. A variety of programs are operating under the bilingual education 
rubric and there appeared to be little agreement among educators on the 
goals of bilingual programs or the methods for implementing them, 

9- It has been charged that Title I bilingual programs, although 
labeled as such, were not bilingual programs, but in 1973 we were not 
able to gain access to these programs in order to verify this. All 
requests to observe Title I programs were rejected. 

10. Cur analysis of 20 evaluations of selected 1971-72 Bilingual 
and ESL programs, conducted by independent consultants, indicated 
positive acihievement gains in most programs despite major program 
weaknesses, in addition, several evaluators indicated weaknesses in 
the evaluations due to tLtiing problems and inability to obtain quanti- 
tative achievement data. Only one of the eight "bilingual^' programs 
funded by Title I and state funds included in this sample conformed 

to the accepted definition of such a program; instruction in two 

( 

languages . 

Most frequently mentioned inadequacies indicate the need for 
improvements in: 

a. program development and planning 

b. supervisor and teacher training many districtfi appear 

to have ESL and bilingual teachers with no special training 

c. curriculum development 

d. teaching materials 

e. appropriate testing instruments 

f . evaluation procedures 
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Less frequently.mentioned problems included: 

a. the assignment of bilingual teachers to other programs 

b. Ineffective use of paraprof essionals 

c. use of bilipgual and ESL classes as a "duiuping ground" 
for behavior problems 

d, reports that bilingual teachers feel discriminated against 
in comparison to regular teachers 

e, ineffective strategies to involve parents or to meet 
parents ' needs 

f , the need to relate university -based bilingual training 
programs to the teachers' classroom experience 

-g. inadequate facilities for ESL classes 

11, Observation of 13 bilingual programs by CSS two years after 
the above evaluations were conducted, indicate that major program 
weaknesses identified by the evaluators persist in 1973. This suggests 
that the Board of Education has not taken appropriate action to remedy 
these defects. ^ 

12. Interviews with program admiuisbrators revealed the following 
additional problems vrhjoh indicate the heed to develop flexible language 
programs: 

a. a lack of articulation between elementaiy and secondary 
school programs 

b. New York City schools are Z'eceiving pupils of all ages with 
little or no understanding of English 

c. indications of an increase in older students with no 
previous schooling 

d. high residential mobility of families with children who 
have English language difficulty 
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13. With the exception of Title VII programs, in vhich guidelines 
specify inclusion of English dominant pupils, it appears that the funded 
bilingual programs tend to foster segregation of students from the 
regular school program. Eligibility for Title I bilingual programs, 
for example, is based on English language deficiency. 

lU. There is a need for schools to have clearly stated policy 
on student placement and credits earned for schooling outside of the 
United States. 

.15. We find many defects in the conception and implementation of 
language programs currently operating in New York City schools. We 
believe that many of these defects can be remedied by the policy 
recommendations that follo^v, 



viii. 

LANGUAGE POLICY RECOMMEaTOATIONS 

1. The Committee on Education of the Community Service Society . 
supports bilingual instruction in the public schools. The primary goal 
of bilingual instruction should be to develop in the child proficiency 
in English language skills at the same time he is provided academic 
instruction in his native language and in English. When the child has 
mastered English to the extent that he can participate on an equal. ^Ws?^- 
with English speaking students, he should be transferred to classes 
instructed in English , 

2. Participation in bilingual programs should be voluntary and 
require written permission of the parent. It is the responsibility 
of local schools to explain the purpose of bilingual instruction to 
parents and to provide for parent participation in the implementation 
of the program. 

3« State law should mandate the provision of bilingual instruction 
for non-English speaking students. 

a) The Central Board of Education in IJew York City should be 
responsible for developing standards and guidelines for 
bilingual programs at all levels. 

b) The method of bilingual instruction should be determined 
by the local educational authorities. 

c) Bilingual programs should be evaluated to expand our 
knowledge of the effectiveness of different bilingual 
methods. This information should be analyzed by the 
Central Board of Education and results disseminated to 
community school districts. 



d) It is the responsibility of the local school district 

to provide appropriate curriculum materials for bilingual 
program within guidelines set by the Central Board. 

e) The school census sho\ nclr' n on students* 
, language dominance. 

Special emphasis should be given to ensuring that bilingual 
programs do not segregate pupils whose language dominance is other 
than English from English-speaking pupils. 

5. Teachers who provide English language instruction in bilingual 
programs should be proficient in the English language and have special 
training in the teaching of English to speakers of other languages. 
Teachers who provide instruction in a subject area should be tested 
for proficiency in the language of instruction as well as subject area. 

6. There is a- need to develop appropriate instruments to measure 
the child *s achievement during the period in which he participates in 
a bilingual program. Such instruments should measure achievement in 
subjects taught in the native language, as well as« programs in 
mastering English, to ensure that the student will be capable of 
competing with his peers in a regular program. 
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STUDY i^iETHODS 



The CoDffiiittee* s methods of investigation included site visitr> to programs in 
operation; interviewt; \r±th personnel involved with language-problem students; and 
analyses of reports, records and data available, Tv/o types of programs were 
studied: English as a second language (ESL) programs and bilingual programs. 

Programs visited included: 

1. ESL programs in k New York City high schools 

2, Bilingual programs in I3 New York City elementary and intermediate 
schools 

Material analyzed included: 

1. Board of Education reports/evaluations 

2. Selected 1971-72 Bilingual and ESL program evaluations conducted 
by independent consultants 

3. 1973-7^^ bilingual components of Title I proposals 
New York State education law 

5. Federal Bilingual Act 

6. Reports on bilingual education hearings published in the 
Congressional Record 

7. Legislation enacted in other states 

Personnel axid others interviewed included: 

1. New Yoi'k City Dor.rd oi' Sductition oJid State Education Department 
administrators 

2, Bilingual educators and researchers 
3- Community School District personnel 

k. Personnel of Massachusetts school system 

Vniile the Committee's original Intent was to study comparative data on the 
effectiveness of bilingual and ESL programs operating in New York City schools, 
this vras discovered to be impossible because of the dearth of longitudinal data, 
variations in program goals and the inconsistent research methods utilisied in 
evaluating these programs. It soon became apparent that, based on an inadequate 
amomvb of information > the Committee could not recoinmend one program over another. 
Consequently;, it decided to foeus on the problems related to educating the non- 
English fipeaking student and the student with limited English-speaking ability. 
This report is aimed at clari ikying some of the complex issues that have been 
raiciod in connection with proposed solutions for New York City loupils. 



DEFINITIONS; BILINGUAL MP ESL PRCGRAT^S 

Bilingual Programs 

For the purpose^: of this discussion, bilingual education vill refer to in«- 
struction in tv;o lajigaages: the chrld^s native language and English. A bilingual 
program will mean one in which a pupil receives instruction in academic subjects 
in both his native language and English, 

Most authorities agree that an ado n-'ngual program should include an 

English as a second language component the student is provided with 

intensive instruction by a teacher trained to teach English' to speakers of other 
languages. 

Four categories of bilingual education are described by the Regents:^ 

1. Transitional: Fluency and literacy in both Languages are not equally 
.emphasised.. Initial instruction, hovrever, is .\n the native language. 
Tlie ultimate objective is for the pupil to attoin fluency in the 
second language. 

2. Monoliterate: Listening and speaking skills are developed eqxially 

in both languages, but reading and v/riting skills are stresred in the 
pupil's second language only. The objective is to get the pupil to 
thinlc directly in the second language, 

3*, Partial bilingualism: Subject matter to be learned in the native 
language is limited specifically to the c\atural heritage of the ' 
ethnic group. Other subject areas are considered to be v/ithin the 
domain of English. Competence in listening, spealang, reading and 
writing in both languages is sought. 

F\ai bilingualism: The equal development of competencies in speaking, 
reading and v/riting both languages, and an under stajiding of both 
ciatures o.re the ultimate learning objectives, 

(Based on program descriptions in evaluations^analysed for this study, 
variations of all four methods are operating in New York City schools. 
T^;o types of bilingual programs vrere observed by the Commitee on Educa- 
tion: transitional and full.) 

ESL Programs 

The ESL approach hag been practiced in the New York City schools for the past 
two decades* l/ndor this method, the non-English speal^ng child has been placed in > 
English- speaking classes on the theory that this experience will enable him to 
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learn Eriijlish more quickly. The pupil is removed from the classroom for instruc- 
tion in English (as his second language), but all subject matter is taught in 
English. 

THE PROBLB^ 

_^ 

children v/ho are handicapped by a language barrier in the classroom - those 
.160^000^- children v?hose nati-^^- -Mr ^J is not English and \vho« o difficulty com- 
preii-nding English signilx . ,.u..a.y imxjedes successful school perfoxnuaiice, ''3 

Based on I97O data, Qh% of these children \rjlth English language difficidty vrere 
enrolled in the New York City public school system, /ilthough large numbers of 
these pupils come from homes v/here the dominant language is Italian, French 
(mostly Haitian), Chinese or Greek, the oven^helming majority are Puerto Ricans 
from Spanish speal^ing homes. (An additional category, "others" includes several 
'different language groups.) Data on the extent of academic failmt and academic, 
retardation ajnong Puerto liiaan students vas sumaiarized in the New rk State Regents 
Policy Statement on Biling-al Education. Comparable data on otbt^i mguage groups 
is not available. 

Puerto Ricans comprised almost a fourth (259,879) of the Ne^-r lork City public 
school enrollment in 1970. One third of the group (9U,800) had difficulty speaking 
and understanding English. In 1970 English as a second language instruction was 
provided for one fourth of these students (25,000), An additional 6,000 pupils 
^,fere enrolled in bilingual programs. 

"The results of the Prif^lish language difTiculties of Puerto JRican pupils in 
New York City," in the cif^^paon of the Regents, "are tragically clear.'* Puerto 
lUcan pupils are lov/est i'l reading, highest in dropovlts, and vrealcest in academic 
preparation of all pupils in New York State. ^ , ^ 

' -^Hhis number refers to the' total number of pupils in New York State v/ho have 
difficulty under standinR English. 
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A study by the Puerto Rican Educators Association (presented to the Fleisch- 
mann ComRiission) ^ reported that ^'The most outstanding characteristic of reading 
achievement compared to ebhnicity is that schools vith a predominant number of 
Puerto Mean students have the worst reading scores in the City/'^ Their analysis 
of Board of Education reading score lists and enrollment in 1971 revealed: 

1. "a preponderance of Puerto Rican pupils^. in-^-the. schools ranked -loi/est 
on the City's elementary school reading score list... 

2. a high correlation between Puerto Rican school popiaation, non-English 
speal^ing pupil school enrollinent^ and the laj'ge number of pupils 
reading below grade level... 

3. failtire to provide special Enroll language instruction to meet the 
needs of these non-English Sf making pupils... 

k. reading score percentages do not include pupils with severe language 
difficiilties. They are not even tested. "7 

Results of an in-depth analysis of the reading scores in these schools are 
described as "chilling. '^8 Eighty-one percent of the 5th grade pupils scored below 
grade level, with two thirds r:l>D.r'tcbp Lzed as 'l-rritically below grade level. "9 

Almost one bhird of the 'r-Z.-: '-^-rolled in 2k intermediate and junior high 
schools with Puerto Rican majrrii^;; \rere k year^ and more below grade level. 
Fifty percent of these pupils ran^ift^d from 3 years to more than 5 years below grade 
level in re^Ming.lO Only lif prerceit v:ere found to be reading above gradg,,,,level/ 

"The ningle most inciumin.. f^^ctor illustrating the failure of the New York 
City public high schools in c ^ ^cinc their Puerto Rican clients is the appalling 
dropout rate,'' according to ^ame study. A comparison of 10th and 12th 

grade registration in academic schools (1969 and 1971), i^iicfii-cates a dropout 

rate of 53 percent (for blach u\o :gure is U? percent j for ''ethers" 2? percent). 

A close look at the Regersi ;j:-v Ination scores and graduation records for 
Puerto Rican x)upils enrolled in sele -ted high schools showed th-t "large numbers 
of Puerto Rican and other Spani:;h r -aking studer.ts are ineligible for. a quality 
diploma. "^2 Almost one fourth ^.^f total Puerto Rican high school enrollment in 
1970 v;as classified a$ having dli'i'lc:'J.}'y with tho Englir^h language. 

Another study, Bilinrcual ii ^ uc.. .ion in New York City , prepared by the Board of 

Education, 13 reported that high ^schivoic rath a large percentage of Puerto Rican 
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citudenbG have a higher truancy rate chan other schools. The rate ran as high as 
percent c-t Benjaniin Fraiiklin High School. 

These studies, based priinarir.y on .1970 and 1971 data, vera reviewed in 1973/ 
Subsequently, the Coimittee on Education attempted to obtain more recent data on the 
pupils vrith language difficulty. 

BACKGROUTJD 

Up until the time that the New York State Bilingual Act was passed in 1970, 
the schools in this state were prohibited by law from providing instruction in any 
language but English. Although the federal Bilingual Act had been approved by 
Congress in 1968, most New YorK City school districts did not receive funds for 
programs \mtil 197O-71. 

The decentralization law, establishing a New York City Community School Dis- 
trict System, was passed in I969. Tlie reorganization of the school system and the 
fragmentation of responsibility, as well as the embryonic nature of the bilingual 
programs, made it extremely difficult to obtain the facts and data we vrere seeking 
for our study. 

Under decentralization, progroTus for high school students with English language 
difficulty are the responsibility of the Central Board of Education while elementary 
and junior high programs are the responsibility of Community School Districts. 
Theoretically, these progrojais are administered through the Office of Bilingual 
Education which was established in 1972-73. Interviews with administrators at this 
office in the Gpring of 1973 revealed that this responsibility was limited to bi-- 
lingual pi->ograms funded by Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 
At that date, this involved approximately 13,Ql3 students (a smaJ-l proportion of the 
total listed as having difficulty i/ith English). Except for ascertaining that the 
program proposal.s conformed to Title VII guidelines, the Office of Bilingual Educa- 
tion had no direct role in the development and implementation of these programs. 
This was left to -the Community Schools Districts, 



A jurvey v/as conducted aniong the then 31 Coi>iinunity SchoC. Districts to 
deterinine (1) the number of pupils being served in language programs and (2) 
methods utilized to diagnose language facility and achievement. It vas conducted 
by the Office of Bilingual Education in 1973> but there were no resources to ana- 
lyze the data returned by the districts. 

We vere referred to the Bureau of English for information on English as a 
second language (see page 2 for definition of ESL and bilingual education) and 
bilingual classes conducted in the high schools. Here too, according to our 
informants 5 the role of the Central Board is advisory, \r±th primary responsibility 
resting \7±th the high school principals. 

These preliminary interviews reveal^sd that no .systematic methods had been 
devised to assess the needs of pupils with English language difficialty, the ade- 
. quacy pf services provided (in relation to the total number of students in need) 
or the effectiv^eness of these services. Programs supported by Federal and stat^e 
funds require evaluation. Hov^ever, vrhen asked \rho at the Central Board is res- 
ponsible for the analysis of the methods. utilized in these funded programs and 
their effectiveness, several key administrators said they did not know. Foi- an 
outside group to obtain information on the various language programs would require 
the collection of data from individual high schools as well as each Community 
ochool District, Tliis task was beyond the resources of the Committe on Education. 

Many educators v/ho recommend bilinf^ual education for pupils \rxth English 
language difficulty have based their position on theory and the results of a few 
programs conducted in other parts of the United States or other countries. Inter- 
viev;s lath researchers who have specialized in this suboect suggested that much of 
this research was not ,,ystematic and that studies reported in the literatiore vrere 
based on bilingual pr;j^rams conducted in communities that might not be comparable 
to New York City, i-iejearch findings are contradictor;^^^ thus providing evidence 
to question the noce:r:sity of instruction in the child^s native language. -^^^ in 
addition, these studJ-es typically involved short term programs, many of vrhich were 
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provided to younger elementary pupils \uth no, follow- up or longitudinal data. Me 
were not able to find any research on bilingual programs in miati-language com- 
munities similar to some New York City districts. 

An additional problem emerged from our interviews with bilingual personnel 
and observation of four bilingual programs in the Spring of 1973- A variety of 

programs were operating under the bilingual education...rubric ,.^.and,.there appeai^ed 

to be little agreement, among educators on the goals of bilingual programs or the 
».;ouioc3 for impl©3aenting them. 

All of the above factors led to the Commilrfcee's decision not to focus on 
bilingual education per se bat the problems related to educating the non-English 
spealcing student and tlaose ^dth limited English speaking ability in New York City. 

Formiilation of language policy recorranen^tions, committee members agreed^ 
required ansv/ers to six basic questions-; • - 

1. How many pupils in New York City need special language programs and 
v/hat language groups are represented? 

2. VJhat ld.nds of programs are currently offered? 

3. Ho\i adequate are these progrojns in terms of the number of students 
being served and, their individual n^ds? 

k, Hov/ effective are these programs? 

5- . VJhat do educators think about these programs? 

6. VJhat do peir.ents think about these programs? 

IDE])ITIFYING THE PRQBLEIT STUDENTS 

Information on the Board of Education's procedures for identifying pupils with 
English language difficulty was obtained from the Bureau of EducationaJ. Program 
Research and Statistics in June 1973- Interpretation of statistics from year to 
year should tolce into account differences in testing procedures. Before 1971, the 
language .zurvey was condiicted by classroom teachers who had not had training in 
either ESI., or bilingual educattsm. In 1971, when more teachers with this kind of 
training were giving the langua^ test^ there appeared to be a decrease in the 
nuinber of students in the categcrieG indicatii::^ language difficulty (see Table I 
below). This finding vrar. related to reports a:;^ teacher bias in several experimental 
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programs v/here pupil achievement was evaluated by teachers involved in the de- 
velopment . and/or implementation of a program. Bilingual teachers, it was con- 
cluded, were inclined to perceive that pupils had made progress and therefore 
tended to rate them at a higher level than a teacher who had not worked Lth the 
pupils in Guch a language program. 

Table I 

Pupils Rated According to Abilitj^ to Spealc Englia*a 

on a City-Wide Basis, X961-I97I ; 



Number of Pupils 



Year 




No 

English 
Difficulty 


Eng. Lang. Diff. 


'No 

Eng. 

Diff. 


Eng. Lsi3g 


. Diff.^ 


Total 


^rotal 
I^e.^ister 


English 
Language 


7?v-i rr 
lljUg . 

Spealc. 


Engli sGi. 

as Sec- 
Language 


Eng. 
Spealc. 


I96I 




915,361 


8U,90lt 




91.1 


8.9 




100.0 


1962 




oil n OKI 


07,OV5 




91.5 


8.5 




100.0 


1963 




957,772 


87,782 




91.6 


Q.h 




100.0 


190k 


i.,05U,20l 


965, U87 


88,711:- 




91.6 


8.h 




100.0 


1965 


-,065,920 


573,13^ 


92,786 




91.3 


8.7 




100.0 


1966 


i,08ii,8i8 


982,358 


l02,ii6o 




90.6 


9.h 




100.0 


1967 


1,109,66^. 


999,217 


llO,i|i|.7 




90.0 


10.0 




100.0 


1968 


1,121,922 


961,073 


118,492 


^t2,357 


85.7 


10.5 


3.8_.,_ 


100.0 


1969 


1>133,165 


96i,8lfO 


121,733 


39,592 


85.7 


10.8 


3.5 


100.0 


1970 


l,lUl,D75 


980,260 


135, U25 


25,390 


85.9 


41.9 


2.2 


100.0 


1971 


l,l'46,'46o 


998,328 


122,515 


25,617 


87.1 


ip..7. 


2.2 


100.0 



Source : 



Eoo,rd of Education of the City of New York, Survey of Pupils VJho Have 
Difficulties with the English Language, Educationgil Program Research 
and Statistics, Publication No. 351, P.N.S. S)a8, Jiay, 1972. 



i' lycr^rchers in the Bureau of Program Research, tiierefore, are av/a-s: of the 
yubjec~ive aspect of the language test, but their Job is to ^rk v/ith whatever 
statls- iG-. have been provided by the claasrooiu teachers. 

Tlie language survey, conducted tinnually on the last day- of October, includes 
an ethnij:: s\irvey and a language ability survey vhxch consists of tvro rating 
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instrujnents. A "Performance Scale for Evaluating Oral Communication" (used and 
recommended by the Kev; York State ^rii, ;partnient) includes -re sub-ra . ing:- 

on language patterns, pronunciation, vc ...b-J.a. intonation and a summary evalua- • 
tion. The second instrument tests ability to understand spoken English, 

According to the October 1972 language survey there were, city-wide, 102, WtO 
pupils in Category #1 (moderate difficulty), in,c6i^ pupils in Category #2 (severe 
difficulty) giving a total of lk3>30k pupils with language difficulty. About trro 
thirds (100,906) come from Spanish spealdLng homes. The remaining third are divided 
as follovfs; 

io of Total School 
, . Enrollmen t 
Chinese spealung 5,223 0T5 

Italian il-,052 o,k 

Greek 1^805 0,2 

French 3^784 O.3 

Other Foreign Languages U5O36 0.3 

English 23,618 2.1 . 

Tables prepared by the Bilingual Resource Center provide data on the number of 
pupils from each language group in the language difficulty category by borough, 
district and centralized school districts (schools run by the Central Board of 
Education), BrookJLyn has the largest nimber of pupils in the language difficulty 
category (ijO,6l6), closely followed by the Bronx (33,809) (see -Table II belovr). 
There is no breakdown, however, of the total Jiumber of pupils in each language group 
by district or school. (That is, the number of pupils in the language group cate- 
gori/.ed as having no English language difficulty as well as those vath language 
difficulty,) 
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Table II 



Number of Pupils vriLth English Language Difficulty 
^ by Borough > 1972 



Borough 



Total Number of Pupils in 
Category #1 and Category #2 
26,330 



Manhattan 



Bronx 



33.809 - - 



Brooklyn 



i|0,6l6 



Queens 



13 > 288 



Richmond 



752 



Centralized School Districts 28,709 




Source: Board of Education of the. City of New York, Office of Bilingual 
Education, August, 1973 - 



The CoiTjiaittee on Education was interested in data on different language 
groups to assess the feasibility of implementing bilingual educational programs 
in communities vrlth mult i- language populations. Bills had been introduced in the 
1973 Nev; York State Legislature which would require districts to provide bilingual 
programs if there were 20 or 25 pupils in a language group. The proportion of 
students from each language group is an impoi^tant consideration in developing 
bilingual programs in a miUti-language community. In most districts, Spanish 
dominant students represent the majority of pupils in the category with English 
language difficulty. There are schools with more than 25 pupils in other language 
groups but they represent tiny minorities in relation to the pupils from English 
and Spanish spealcing homes. 

The language sur-^ey data suggested several questions that should be explored: 

1. Is it realistic to ask public schools to provide bilingual programs 
for more ttran two language groups? 

2. Wiere pupils from language groups other than English and Spanish 
represent xmalll riiinorities, will bilingual programs be able to 
achieve the desired social and psychological goals (self-esteem 
and positi-x^ group identification)? 
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Will the social action often required to promote bilingual 
education foster polarisation within the community? 
Vihat £ibout the pupil whose parents reject bilingual education? 
!5. Since the needs of students from English spealving homes who do 
not speali: standard English (approximately l6 , percent of the total 
number of students classified as having language difficulty) seem 
distinct, from those of the child from the non-English speaking 
home, should programs for these students be considered separately? 

- PKCGIi/JvlS IH IvfEW YORK-G-ITY-PUBLIG-SCHQOLS 



The 20 evaluations of 1971-72 ESL and bilingual programs analysed for this 
study reported positive achievement gains in a majority of cases, based on the 
results of standi^rclized tests or teacher ratings- There were, hov/ever, frequent 
references to the need for improvements in program planning, teacher training, 
tcachincf. methods ^ curriculum development and testing instruments. 

Uaxiy of our interviews with supervisors and teachers of 13 selected bilingual 
progroins operating in 1973-7U indicate that the problems which were identified by 
evaluators of programs in effect in 1971 still persist. In our opinion, these 
weciknesses reflect the tendency of school administrators to develop "instant'' 
programs in order to qualify for federal and state grants. 

Me found some evidence to suggest, tentatively ^ that these weaknesses are less 
likely to appear vrhere there is a positive long range commitment to programs for 
pupils with English language difficulty at the level of the community school board 
and superintendent. 

Despite the need for better teacher tr^lining imd teaching methods, many of the 
evaluations described teachers as having a positive attitude toward the bilingual 
program and the students. There v/as evidence that many teachers voluirteered for 
these programs and were designing their o\m cui'ricula. 

The impressions received from our observations and interviews were similarly 
positive. Vie found evidence in a majority of our visits that supervisors and 
teachers v/ore genuinely interested in helping their pupils and willing to discuso 
problems openly. 24 
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The follovang foixr sections are reports prepared during the course of the 

Coix)inittee*s investigation. Tliey contain specifics not mentioned in this section. 

i 

TO-'IBERS OF STUDENTS SERVED 

It is extremely difficult to obtain dependable information "from the Boar i of 

_Ed^aMon_oiLjBi^^^^ 

difficulty v/ho are provided with special services, or on the adequacy of these 
services. In part the problem Is the result of decentralization and the diffusion 
of responsibility; but it is also attributed to inadequate funding and inadequate 
resources for program development. 

Based on data obtained from a numbeivof sources, the Committee on Education 
estimates that the number of pupils currently enrolled in ESL or bilingual programs 
in 1973 has more than doubled since 1970 from 31,000 to 72^000. However^ this 
figure represents only half of the tot?a number of pupils classified as requiring 
these services (1^-3,000). Indications that the pupils bejng served in each funded 
program have been counted more than once suggests that the total number may be less 
than what appears oh paper. 

The 1972 State Education Department policy statement estimated that 31,000 
pupils v/ith English language difficulty in New York City were receiving ESL (25,000) 
or bilingual instruction (6,000) in 1970.^5 r^^^t year, 197O, the New York State 
Legislature enacted a law permitting school districts to provide instruction in the 
native language of the pupil and in English for those pupils 'Vith difficulty in 
reading and understanding English. "-^^ 

By the 1972-1973 school year, despite the change in Education Law, the number 
of pupils enrolled in bilingual programs -in New York City had increased to only • 
13,815 from the 6,000 enrolled in such programs in 1970.^'^' it should be pointed 
out, however, that 3.737 of these pupils v;ere English dominant. The bilingual 
progrniffll therefore served only 10,078 pupils with English language difrictaty. 



It vfas also reported that there were an additional 58,3^17 pupils enrolled in ESL 
progrojns throughout New York City.lQ Tir^ns the system was providing some form of 
language progreun for less than half of the total number of students categorised as 
needing such assistance in 1972-I973. 

By the 1973-197^ school year, according to Board of Education statistics, 
_aP£?:o3d.mately^hair of .,the...city-ls-.students irLth language- difficulty vrere enrolled 
in a language program. 

FIMDING SOURCES AMD COST OF PR0GRAI>1S 

Most of these programs are funded by the Elementary and Secondary" 
Education Act (ESEA) (Title I, III and VII ) and State Urban Education; Some are 
supported by city tax levy funds. The combined cost for these programs comes to 
almost $29 million. However, these funds are not devoted exclusively to language 
instinaction. A letter from the Office of Urban Education, accompanying the list 
of programs funded by this source, advised us to "note that in some cases only a 
portion of a program may involve a bilingual and/or ESL component . "^9 The list of 
programs received from the Title I Office designated the programs as "bilingual," 
but ESL and other programs were also included. Eiere was, for example, a "Strength- 
ening Early Childhood" program serving 3,112 students and a "Reading ' Remediation 
and ESL" program serving 2, il'fO students. 20 included all of these programs in 
our estimate. 

As Table III indicates, the average additional per pupil cost for these 
prograiiis covers a v/ide range, from $210 for State 'Urban Education programs to 
$615 for Tajc Levy programs. 
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Table III 



Funded Bilingual PrograJns 1973-197ii 



Fundi np; Source 


Total Amount 


1 

jrio. Pupils Served 


Per Pupil Cost (Avg.) 


Title I 


¥15,002,302 


29,if59 


$h97. 


State Urban 


^,23B,532 


20 J 105 


210. 


Tax Levy 


^1.093,^73 




615. 


Title VII 


'i,l08,85U 


13,582 


302. 


Title '.TI 




375 


•X- ' ■ 


Chap. 720, New York ! 
State Lav/s of 1973 j 

i 


929,000 
J^2B,8i7,578 


1,779 
71,9^^6 " 


522. 



Although Board of Education figures indicate 71,9^^6 pupils were served hy 
these programs, several informants (including a regional HEW offfci#) have 
suGgeGted that students enrolled in these programs have been counted more than 
once. The .data provided by the Board of Education lists each source of funding 
separately, and the number of students served by each funding source, giT.'ing the 
impression of separate programs for groups of students under each funding title, 
VJhen Corarattee on Education staff interviewed administrators and teachers at indi-' 
viduBl schools, they were frequently informed that a prograin was funded by more 
than one source and in some instances by three or four. In other words, there are 
schools with one bilingual program receiving Title I, Title VII, State Urban Edu- 
cation and Tax Lev-y funds, indicating douhle, triple and quadi-uple counting of the 
same .students. 

To determine the nmnber of students currently being served by either an ESL 
or bilingual program for the New York City school system, it would be necessary to 
analyze the number of students enrolled in programs on a school by school oasis. 
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*Title III funds support resource centers for the entire school system or district. 
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Adequacy of Current Programs 

A sitnilar- process is required to determine the adeq^uacy of the cm^rent programs. 
As mentioned earlier, in 1973 the Central Board's Office of Bilingual Education sent 
a questionnaire to Community School Districts in an attempt to assess pupil needs 
but this. office had no resources to analyze the data. 

The number of pupils enrolled would also have to be correlated \r±th the number 
of ESL teachei'^s and/or bilingual teachers provided in a program. For ESL programs 
it would be necessary to know the level of the pupil's language difficulty (severe 
or moderate) and the number of hours of language assistance provided per week. 

Several atte^ -^ts were made to obtain information on program adequacy. Admini- 
strators at the Central Board of Education and the local distric levels told us 
that this is a ''complicated" matter and requires knowledge of the pupil's language 
development and other "individual characteristics," 

Absence of Guidelines ' 

Finally, there appears to be no evidence of any guidelines or .systematic 
methods for developing programs to meet student needs either in ESL or bilingual 
prograuis. w'e had anticipated that the educators responsible for witing the pro^ 
poseis for obtaining program funds and those required to implement the programs 
would have formulated some basic requirements. Here, too, V7e v;ere told that the 
question is complex and related to the "pupil's individiial needs." Ue have found 
no Central Board or Community School District administrator who would give us an 
estimate of how long it might take to teach English to a non-English speaking . 
student; how many hours of instruction per day or per week are required^ etc. 

IJhen such questions are asked in relation to bilingual education program.s, they 

are .often answered in terms of a formula for f\ill bilingual progranis. That is^, one 

is told that in the first grade of such programs, S5 percent of instruction is 

provided in the child's native language and 15 percent in English. Hie percentage 

of instruction in English is increased each year with the goal of providing equal 
O 9ft 
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time for instruction in both languages by the sixth grade, Tliis formxilary answer 
does not talce into consideration the needs of a child vho might enter a bilingual 
program at the third or fourth grade. In fact, the formula assiAmes that all of 
the children in a bilingual program idll have entered at the beginning of the 
program. 

Shortage of Trained Teachers 

The report of the Fleischmann Commission estimated that 2,700 ESL teachers were 
needed for an "effective ESL program" to serve the pupils \ath English language 
difficulty. In I970 there were approximat,ely 560 ESL teachei^s in Nei-r York City, 
The Board of Education report estimated 1,676 ESL teachers to implement a "moderate 
program of English instruction. "21 a moderate prograja wovild provide a l/2 hour 
period each day in groups of 10 or ic? for pupils ^^th "severe" language difficulty. 
For pupils with "moderate" language difficua.ty> it I'lovld provide a 1/2 hour period 
each day in groups cf 25.-^- 

ENGLl'SH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE PROGRftl^ 
IN MEli YORK CITY HIGH SCHOOLS 

Information on English as a Second Language (ESL) program? operating in Neu 
,York City high schools was obtained through the cooperation of the Biireau of English, 
now a division of the Office of Bilingual Education. Intervievrs were conducted \rxth 
the program director, supervisors and teachers of ESL programs in four high schools 
(located in Manhattan, the Bronx and Queens). A research associate in the Board of 
Education's Bureau of Educational Research v/ho had evaluated several ESL and bi- 
lingual programs v;as also consulted. 

request to the Board of Education sent in early April I97U asking for the number 
of ESL and bilingual teachers in 1973-7^ has not been ans^-rered. In a phone inter- 
vle\r \rxth a ^taff member from the Office of Bilingual Education, vre were told that 
no information would be availoMe until after the ASPIRA lawsuit vms resolved. 
See section on Litigation for a description of this lawsuit. 
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At the time of our interviews (Spring 1973), Title VII md State Urban Educa- 
tion grants funded 1C6 ESL ze^ers: in 50 schools in New Yorlc City. To qualify 
:or this .-id, a school had >.ave a minimtim of 60 students whose dcminaiit Ipnguage 
2s other than English and -:io: >ad difficiaty 'onder fading English. -Jh? prograr:, 
- 'Sgan in vdth 59 1:ea<£s:t, 32 high su.)..o;^s.< 

Accor--ing to the eirec-: the ESL prograir. ,.^-e are approxisstely 20,0C0 
tiij--A schcpl, students vh^ -eec :gram services.*^- Se stated that the; ' esent 

-ram is reaching "almost V' of these students. ESL is a two-ye^- ;.;.:agram to 
■rc-t students and consists it . 3 minutes of instruction in English eafc- day:. Tt is 
.-.upposed to have a 20:1 pupiX.-ieacher ratio but rrom records at the schools visited 
by the Committee, class size £ pears to vary considerably vdth classes ranging froia 
15 to 27 students. 

Vmile this program may be "reaching" almost all of the students with English 
language difficulty who come from non-English spealang homes the services do not 
meet the standards described by the program director. 

Based on the 20:1 ratio, the 1972-73 staffing would service only 10,600 
students. With a 25:1 ratio it would serve only 13,250 students. The 59 teachers 
in 1970-71 were reported to have served 8,000 students. (On the basis of five 
classes a day this woLild give an average pupil-teacher ratio of 27:1.) 

The ESL program varies in each' school and may be directed by the chairman of 
the Speech Department, Foreign Language or English Department. Building principals 
are responsible for the assignment of this supervisor. During the first two years 
in the program, the student is advised to talte math, science, art "and other elec- 
tives which are considered to be less dependent on proficiency in English.- \ihen 



^Before decentralization one administrator and bvro coordinators were responsible for 
the ESL program in the entire New York City school -system. In 1973 there was no 
one at the Board of Education who could provide background on the history of this 
earlier program. 

**The report on the October 1971 language survey results listed 26,i+72 high school 
students v/ith English language difficulty. However, since 6,813 of- these students 
were from English speaJcing homes, their needs would not be served by. an ESL 
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Speaking and reading ability in -.It.iah 'z^^ improve, the student is advised to 
complete other more verb J.ly-a-'^ -^^ ■ C ^^erjirements -O:^^ the diplor. ' » 

Variability in the :7uali: . = -^v v .rams, i^eported in a 1571- ?- evaluation ^^"^ 
icj attributed to: 

1. Experience , xhe numbe "^f ye.i. a particular high school, has been 
serving non-English sp^eJ' UifT' r^t^dents, 

2» Hev7 iimnigration , Orig-j^.i^ illTr' >!P:j',:coiner were Spanish language 

dominant but nov inclug^ - ,,v>r language groups: Spanish ^ German ^ 
Sloval'.ian, French and J .ia . (The present most rapidly increasing 
new population groups s\ (^^iXi; from Haiti and Italy, ) 

3» Gurricul imi and methodcuv ,y* 'i^iL.is a discipline of recc:at vintage 
and there is a need tc "l.iii:;.^;^ methods ^and curriculum ic^terials. 
There is some question >^i>,rr-r^ tae m.ethods developed primarily for 
Spanish background stu;^ :s -sre ^oniversally applicable whan 
teaching other language' .■.^aa.^''.- This i^: corroborated hytvio 
studies of ethnic diff.. ^nc^^:; .i:x:mental abilities, ^3 

^- The bili ngual factor. :J>.e r^.^csnrt: demand for social and educa- 
tional recognition of e ..an-.::^^^ other than English has raised 
questions about the rol of .:idlingualism vis-a-vis ESL programs. 

5. Organization , VJhile de_ ^iit-.^^nt chairmen in the high schools 
^ noraally are highly trai.^vjj their discipline and licensed to 
supervise the subject te^- -..ers in their department, ESL super- 
vision is provided by a rr^rxaty of personnel, many of vhbm are 
not specialists in this rileld.. 

Some of these factors were al^io f.uontioned by ESL personnel interviewed by the 
Committee, It is highly probable th^./. the same issues are pertinent to the imple- 
mentation of a bilingual program in Cili^^Thich schools. 

In addition, most of the j)eople 3rr::i£2rriewed e:^rassed serious resen/ations 
about the feasibility of the bilinn;uiU. ..i;;::. roach at the secondary level. They share 
the view that it takes a ^'good" high school student about one year to learn English 
sufficiently to comprehend instruction in English dominant classrooms. However, 
follov;-up data on student achievement h^-s not been collected on students after 
participa-tion in the ESL program. Iwo toT the schools visited indicated that they 
bad just begun to -compile such informaCLon.*. 

Teachers intervievred give the /ipressxon tha:t the itost "sviccessful" students 
are those v/ho^ because they ai"e a ^uo". 1 minority in a school, are forced to learn 
English in order to communicate. VJhe^ii'B there is a large ethnic minority in a school., 
it was GUgpested that there is less '''-Trrs-;3Gure'' to learn English. 
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Some teachers ccirjiiented on the correlation cetveen student backgrr and 
achievemeat. Tliose from Huroxjean countries, particularly if the home •t^/ldle 
class oriented, are repor:^eci to learn English faster than those from pc Vc^^r homes 
and South American countries, hut objective data to support this claim j:^^^ not 
'provided. Teachers also observed that most students are motivated and behavea 
on arrival but go "dovaihiEL" thereafter, a phenomenon v/hich they attrib; - -.o 
assimilation into the ethnic sob-cultures of Nev York City. 

The primary objection to the bilingual approach, voiced by most liig3i_ a-jiihool 
administrators ajid teachers ve interviewed, is based on the belief that ir ~;7ill 
take the student longer to master English. It Is assumed that instructii^n in the 
bilingual classes v;ill be predominantly in the native languages. 

Mother problem identified by several teachers relates to the student's 
previous schooling or lack of it. Tliey maintain that many of the incoming students 
are illiterate in their native language. A special bilingual program to teach, 
reading skills to these students vas instituted in the 1972-1973 year in tvro of the 
four schools visited. Teachers questioned the ability of these students to function 
in academic courses at the high sch..ol level. Sme teachers also reported student 
resistance to this program because the students want to learn English, and are 
"insulted" at being taught in their native tongue. 

Ihese views contrast sharply with those of a high school teacher who is a 
grade advisor for incoming Spanish speaking students. She teaches Spanish and is 
not part of tlxe ESL program in her school. (She is not Spanish dominant.) :Sbe 
stated, that the bilingual clG^sses were a "must" for the Spanish spealcing studecrts 
because the ESL program did not prepare th^m to function adequately in the "main- 
stream. " Spanish spealcing students, she reported, tend to be shy and afraid :^h:eii 
they enter the school and ne^d to communicate -ath teachers who can. understand tbss^ 
In her opinion, the atmosphere of the school arid the treatment accorded these 
students is a primary factor in alienating them from the educational system. 

32 
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ToHitinr/; Instrmnen'' 3 Heedsd 

Tlie 1971 evLl.z:.z±-:i of the high school j^:... ,:rogr3i.a i5,5: mussed several problems 
._relatei to Guidance, Tilacement and progrcoiHiiin::. ^'Ther- i:: a serious need i'c:: 
tent or batter^^ of tezrrz' thal^ \rlll give the guidance cx.^Sf t>ie type of -i nfnr^-r.^n 
they require to inal^.e t-.- iiia^rn::. appropriate decio:.on/' tice -researcher noted. Tb-, 
program ira.s described ^ opersting on dudginental vali-S^ty. 

Our intervievs in 1973 indicate that this rxeed fcr appropriat-s tests persis:::^... 
In one school i/e were -^Id xhat students are sxireenedJijr grade advisors or a foreign 
language teacher who speaks the student »s dominant language.. However, this proce- 
dure is, heyond the resources available in another school -^^e "visited which curreirtly 
•enrolls stvidents from thirty different countries. 

According to the research associate from the Bureau of Educational Research, 
Board of Education peri3Dnnel ar^ a^are of the need for appropriate instrumenxs far 
screening, placement ai:d. gro\rth.> hut no resources had cieen allocated z*or theiar- 
developiiient . 

Bilingual instruction in subject arees is reconimended for high school studifintH 
by this reseaz-cher. He estimates that it would take cme and a half ^^^s, 'or Jiiora, 
f^or a student to become facile in English at this level. This is almost-.iialf of the 
high school career; Without bilingual instruction, the iiJ^^z^rtant subjects ''pile up" 
and the last two years become too difficult for the ayers^ge student. 

jilH^A^g^^ oX.^^^jrj'A ed .-Teachers 

There appears to b- a growing recrr^nrnitioii r>f the neen to combine ESL with 
bilingual instruction in subject areas, bunt thcrre is some doubt about the capability 
of high r.chools to provrfi^e bilingual ins true tic::i. fhr pupfllis of several .dif fer-nt 
language groups. At the::-noat it would be limited to Sp^sirsh, Italian an^ Fren*. 
(Haitian) since these are the donunant languages of the r.73jority of non-English 
speniving stvidents at the present time. 
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' :-r high 2:. .. .ols --rentl:,- have licensee btir,'.:igual teachers. Keu Yoi-lc City 
iustit.;ted a se-. ^ndary . JL i.e--her license only foiir years ago. The number of 
appiic-nts for .....rh scl_.-r^ .l^^es 'in this CEtee^i- is small, according to a 
meiriber the 3c.:.rd of liicBi2i-?.r' s staff, becaii^e few teachers have met the training 
reo'oi-anents whi:h dem-^ ncr -trnly proficiency a specific discipline, but the 
abilif • to teach the suxr;s-:z r^, both English ani^:,, second language. 

Supervisors cf ESI -rrri.rrsns appeared conce=:a5i that their programs would be 
"phased out" rath the re"-2Sd guidelines for cater-orical aid requiring concentra- 
tion cr.-, remedial reading , math cuid bilingual insr^ction. (it had been announced 
in Spring 1973 that Title I fuEas iroxad be allocss:sd only for these three programs.) 

■ ESL WorkshoTi 

A v/orkshop for approximately 100 ESL coordinators and teachers conduct(2d by 
the Bureau of English was attended by a Cojrmittee representative at xhe in-^tation 
of the program director. 

Students' Viev/s 

Si:^: students who :iad parti cipaisd in: hisr. school ESL programs were asked to 
discuss what they liis'rl- and did not 3ilce 8,ij;«;:.'-: the program. This presentsiion was 
followed by a qu-otisr-i anr: answer peiiod .szd ^.general discussion about problems' 
encountered in X3rr:. e" - — i i^tr SBL pi-cgroms:.. lbs., students came from Greece, "Hong Kong, 
Equalor, Haiti.,, lvar:c' icsc and IfeXj- :siid all rernrted favorable experiences- in the 
...■"ESL program subsequsrr. 'Hrperiertcss im ?lLas;ses instructed in iJnglish. lb- answer 
to craeations j.bout what.-trtg-^-woiad lii&^ed to rite program, students .mentioned: 
more speech and convsrn-itxan so thsnr they couldJI^rh to express themselves better 
in English, role playing, more trips, more instn^-tion in note-taliing rather than 
v/riting on the blackboard:.- 

Responses to a question about receiving instruction in subject areas in their 
native languai^e .were vi;.ried. Some stiwients r-aported that it took only few months 
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for tiam to :)e able to function in classes instr^zcted in English^ for otherc the 
proce-3 tooi.: a year or more. Tnere i/as consensiic on hovr tee^chers should treat 
students. T-ey want teachers \7ho make them vorl: Hard and treat them as adults. 
One student iiientioned that some teachers treat ixDn-rziglish speaking students liKe 
"babies." 

Several issues emerged in the general '^^sQ-^szlan: 

Pupil placement . One teacher mentioned srf!iden-ts Kho had cGmpleted inath arA 
other subjects in their native couii]ci:y but; ere required to repeat coursers 
because the principal refused to gi-ve creiSt for them:,, ferfrhority this 
area, rests vTith tke high school principals. .There appears to be no £ormal. 
procBdure for evaluating, a transcript f rom^ianother comtry and the need for- 
schools to have clsxrly rstated policy on ^student placement and credits earned 
for ^hooling outinide of ■ the United Stats:.. -jjas eviderur^ ill several questions 
and T^-omplaints . .''n. Italian- American teacfiHr reported xhsit even children ijiho 
have had advanced ciasses in their native jrountry are- 5^ in loir clas::es 
here.. He cited a case vihere a boy ^bjbs helS over in ^ English clns5 for 
ttoe-e years and could not, graduate, despiiie having fu^illed all other high 
school requirements. 

Articulai:ion . Articulation betweerz. junior .Mgh and hi^h school, needs i^fr- 
provement. Some high school ESL -teaizhers said they, visited junior high 
schools to obtain information on si^ents' language ability bei'trire entr^'- hHt 
the ensuing discussion indice'tBd tfcat thi.s ws not done roxdonel^^-. The 
pi'ogram director stsited thai: this :^3rocsdure is properly the responsiSlity 
of the ESL teachers amr suggested. ru^'^er that they should explain this 
program to students :in the feeding j^ii^'ior -high schools^ 

Inadequate re sources; . llhe problem of insiifficient resomsss to meet: srtudentu 
needs results in students being pl^*^^ ^ "the '^ainstream'"''"^ befe^ '^v^ 
ready, George Washimg^on High ?.ehcol- described as "ar7CT:!V?helhnEd*" vn:3a 
"""050 ESL students. V^MIhB cilas^^- sLzb :r:*Laa£Ld. "Se :iimit:ed to 20 stuci::i2itii, .iisiy 
have 28 and one is .^ri^cr-tsilpr:) zta^ze t2 becnuse: the teacher vantx to help as 
:nany students as ^posisLbia. /n..:.ESL. :'-i3ortiinator from a district -nith several 
language groups (Spanrah, It^:i:i,ii::ari.., Gree^:, Hindu, Japanese) compiained about * 
the lack of trained i:-eachers- i :5r :EIIL cIhssjes and claimed that the:::e vas no 
support from the Central :j3oar.d..for^±each:er'-trainingj thus the sdimol ends up 
being a ^'baby sitting :Ger."7ice" for^'ciost f oreign-boi^n students. 

Qrp;ani n ation ar ^ d re sensibility. The ESL pror^ram direct:or explained that 
his staff cannot go iiito-^-ne districts ivithoi:i> the superintendent's permmiii- 
sion. Invitations to the SSL ^7ori:shop had betn sent to all 31 di-Ttxicts itafc 
a show of hands revealed ^hat only five district offices werB rernresimtjscl at 
this workshop. Not all ccnimunitr school districts vjalcome assisT.-nce '-from 
Central Board pcr-stmnel ar^^^ one ci strict: requests that its -ccoralbiator 
not be invited to iinx;r '-iCTe ZSL workshons- 



-'^-Tlie regular school program: i/ith classes instruc±:ed in English and no rpccial 
language help. 
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Inadequat e training . Despite the div:ision of authority-, referred to above, 
it \m3 pointed out by teachers that the districts .stil2 have to take people 
''sent" by the Central Board even if they are not coialified. It was fre- 
quently stated that teacliei's were designated as ESI te;:tchers \7ithou± ref^r- 
ence to their qualifications and v/ithout appropriate training. 

Contractual -probleins . A major problem.., according to •t:^e ESL program, direc- 
tor, is that principals, are reluctant xo employ ESI teachers because they 
do not provide teacher "coverage." The union contraxm reqnires that' the'' 
principal provide 5 i^ree periods a we:^ f or each teii££her, ' Principals are 
reported to prefer "OTP's" (Other Teaching_Positionzi) to ESI teachers be^ 
cause the natixre of the ESL program, in, which children are "pulled mt"^ of 
class for small group instruction, dcjs: not lend i t:nv-n-^- to full class 
coverage . 



Surnmary 

An open discussion at this ESL worksh.'Tp attended by aboir: 100 teachers and 
coordinators reinforced several observatioiis discussed in the previous s^ecti^ and 
raised some new issues. In the former cate5:oTi^% the discusision stres:sed the- need 
for testing and diagnostic instruments for pupil placement, teacher tra±niGg arnfL 
program supervision. Included in the latter ^cer- th:e invade qtrvcjr of EUL pxpizramr 
to serve the large number of stud^ts vrLth lajipruage diilSicul— , a nesd ixir .im- 
proved articulo,tion between schools , and tke XLi^-asrity far alailfl^atic^ xif ^licy 
on graduation requirements for foi-eipi boj:!n r-^^derLts. 'Th^si. ilso app:ears: ±e be 
some confusion about who is accoiintable jior -pr:r-i;nams f ™ hlgli. S'chaol..;s±na^5ntr. 
Although the Central Board is responsible for :hi^h schools:^ Cenrfcral Board aMndu3±-' 
strators report that they have no authority be:,-md supervising^ SSL teachers.^ 



ELEMENTARY AND JTOIIOR -HIGS SCHOOL PHCdRAI^ 
FOR PUPILS WITH ElMGLISig: U^^Bx^E mEFlCXEm 



Information on programs provided fca- dsmHir±:ar3r and -'^rrnli^^ 
students vdth English language difficult^^ T;ac obtained :frcn Interviews ;ii±ri.ESL 
and Bilingual Coordinators in several Coirimxmity Sch-uolliistrL;. a contem: analysis 
of the evaluations of 20 programs conducted in 1971-72 (pro-ciJed by the Hi v-: -ion of 
Funded Programs), a review of Title I prDTio.G?J.s for 1971-7U -^d observations :of 
13 bilingual programs. 
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Interviews vdth Program Coordinators 

In June 1973, letter vras sent to superintendents of districts mth high per- 
centages of pupils classified as having English language difficulty, explaining the 
purpose of our study and requesting information on progrsons provided for these 
students. We vere usually referred to the district's ESL or Bilingual Coordinator, 
but discovered that their knowledge vras limited to a small number of funded bi- 
lingual prograins for vhich they were responsible. Tliey could not provide statis- 
tics on the total number of language programs operating in the district, or the 
students served in each progrej:n. (To obtain this information we were usually 
advised to call each school principal, who is responsible for determining the 
number of students in need of special leJiguage programs,) 

Nor are these Ccordinators responsible for ensuring that schools mth non- 
English speaking pupils provide special language instruction at all grade levels 
in a school. iChey a=:e also not responsible for the articulation of elementary and 
dunior high sciiool language programs. 

Coordinators described the Title VII bilingual programs as being "phased in,'' 
starting in the early grades. Thus most programs in I973 were operating They 
had begun in 1970-71 with a bilingual class at the K-1 levels. Each year another 
bilingual class is added. If there is a bilingual class beyond the third grade it 
is probably funded by Title I or tax. levy monies. 

Three programs operating in one district will illustrate how the process 
operates. 'In one school there is a K'-6 program, in another school a K-3 program, 
both for Spanish dominant pupils. AK-2 French bilingual program for Haitian 
children is housed in a third school. The early primary classes are funded by 
Title VII. In the K-6 Spanish bilingual program, c?.aso«s above grade 3 receive 
Title I and tas: levy funds. (When programs are funded by Title I, the Coordinator 
reported, there is "no conunitment" cn the part of the school board since Title I 
programs are funded on a yearly basic. Title VII funds, on the other hand, 
continue for five years and are* earmarked for bilingual programs.) 
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There v/ere indications that in some acliools where bilingual programs are being 
phased in, there is no ESL prograd for the non-English speaking pupil who enters 
above the thircl grade level. 

Inadequacy _ofTeacher, Training andBiag_A ga inst Bilingual Ed ucation Cited 

Evaluations of bilingueJ. progrcuns in this district have recommended more 
teacher training, "The colleges," according to the district Coordinator, "don't 
prepare teachers to teach." She stated that the problem is compounded by the lack 
of acceptajice of bilingual education and "reluctance to hire experienced bilingual 
teachers. Poor teachers who cannot handle regular classes are often put in the 
ESL position because the classes are smaller gjid they thinlc it mil be easier for 
the teacher. " 

This coordinator is experimenting vTitb bilingual "open education" under the 
direction of Lillian Weber. She received her secondary education in Puerto Rico, 
her B.A. at Teachers College, Columbia University ( sun-ma cum laude) and is cur- 
rently studying school administration at CU^JY. Her argument for bilingual instruc- 
■ tion is based on her personal experience at Columbia: "If I could not get the 
textbooks in Spanish, I never wovad have passed my courses," she stated. "I taught 
myself English so that I could understand ^.^hat was said in the classes and so that 
I could coimiunicate with people. Most of the time I learned in Spanish," 

Interviews vdth other coordinators revealed similar experiences and atti !-.udes ; 
Criticism focused on the inadequate or inappropriate-trairiing of most teachers 
responsible for teaching the pupil with lau- :age difficulty, and the reluctance of 
administrators and others to accept bilingual, education. Mmost all of the co^ 
brdinators we interviewed are advocates of bilingual education who are pursuing 
graduate studies in this field. 
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Evaluati ons of Selected Bilingual and ESL Programs 1971-72 

Thirty evaluations of bilingual and ESL programs conducted by independent 
consultants in 1971-72 were received from the Board of Education's Di'/icion of 
Funded Programs. The follov/ing data were revealed by a content analysis of 20 
of these which described programs operated in public elementary and junior high 
schools.--- (For a list of the evaluations included in this analysis see 
Appendix A. ) 

The 20 programs included 6 ESL and ll+ programs designated as "bilingual." 
The distribution of these programs by funding source is indicated in Table IV. 



Table IV 

Selected ESL and Bilin^,ual Pi-^o/^rams . 1Q71-.72 "bv Piindinff Snurce 


Funding Sovirce 


ESL 


Bilingual 


Total 


State Urban 


2 


0 


5 


Title I 


k 


5 


9 


Title VII 




6 


6 


Total 


6 


. lit 


20 



Evaluators reported positive gains in academe or linguistic achievement in 
most programs despite major program weaknes;ies. Tliey also indicated weaknesses 
in several evaluations due to timing problems and inability to obtain quantitative 
achievement data. Program v;eaknesses vail be discussed first. 



•^Ten evaluations of resource centero and programs in non-public schools were not 
included in the analysis. 
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Inadequate Training 

The need to train teachers and paraprcifessionals was menfcioned in l6 of the 
20 program evaluations. The success of the programs despite this need, was often 
attributed to the pc ative attitude of the teachers towards the program and the 
students. Tlieir neei for more training mo.Grfc often was identified by the teachers 
themselves. 

Inadequacy of Curriculum Materials 

The next most common program. x.^.«i^mess-, .curricul\mi materials , was mentioned 
in 13 evaluations. References were roade to the lack of, or inadequate number of 
bilingual textbooks^ audio-visual a±d3 and oaSier teaching materials. VJhere 
evaluations reported student gains^ teachers ^rere often praised for their 
ingenuity in developing their o^kh: ni^ifcerleils . 

Bilingual Progrcon Wealoiesses 

Program weaimesses tend to i;recLorninat:e in the bilingual programs included 
in this sample, as sliorm in Table ^r^ Nine of the ih programs in this category 
were criticiz:ed on the basis of program development and administration* These 
weaknesses, along with inadequate teac±ier training and the need for appropriate 
curriculimi menserials-, were charac±e!rxstic of the bilingual programs funded by 
Title I and State Urban Aid. 
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Tal3le V 



Resiats of Analysis of Selected Bilingual 
and ESL Program Evaluation (1971-72) 



Bilingual Programs 



ESL Programs 
YES NO 



YES NO 



Major Program Weakness 



11 



3 



3 



3 



Major Evaluation VJeokness 



7 



5 



5 



Pre-Test/Post-Test Design 



8 



5 



Instrments to Measure Achievement 

Standardized test score g 

Teacher ratings 2 

Teacher tests ^ 

Paraprofessionai ratings 1 

No achievement data 1 

Results - achievement goals 

Positive gain • 5 

No difference betv/een. control 

and experimental groups 2 

Partial (gains in one objective) 2 

No data 1 
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Hight programs funded by these two soi^rces were designated as "bilingual,*' 
• Only oney however, conformed to the accepted definition of such a program: instruc 
tion in tv/o language?. The other 7> based on prog3?ain objectives or description of 
instructional methods, were actually ESL programs. 

Criticism focused on the need to train supervisors , teachers and paraprofes- 

sionals in bilingual philosophy and methodology and to develop program objectives: 

"There seemed to be a need for a more concentrated effort in training 
or orienting the program staff in the theory aiiO r^racticc of bilingual 
education. . .a structured teaching pattern was x.yl In evidence in these 
classes...'' (Dist. ih Evaluation, p. 11) 

"During the observation it appeared that each teacher was operating 
quite independently of any district vSuper^/ision. The teachers were 
giving what they and the school administratoi-s assumed was a bilingual 
program, but in most cases instruction was similar to TESL instruction 
(Teaching English as a Second Language). All teachers were bilingual; 
they used Spanish in varying forms, usually to give escplcmations or 
clarification of directions." (Dist, 15 Evaluation, p, 8) 

"Both the objectives and the tf^Tget groups in this program have been 
stated in such general and aifibiguous torms that it becomes virtually 
impossible for anyone to dcterrxi.ne what services specifically are going 
to be rendered and what specific groups are to receive them." (Dist. 19 
Evaluation, p. 125) 

An evaluation of programs operating in 3 schools reported that in two schools: 

". . •t'eaching practices did not capitalise upon the dominant language of 
the child as an ins true tiona], tool.., the practice of removing one or two 
children from each classroom to receive drill in English could hardly be 
said to be educationally sound- Instead of creating a positive image of 
his o\jrx language and seeing it ac. worthy of being kept, the child is 
further stigmatized by the need to leave his regular classroom." (Dist. 5 
Evaluation, p. 7U) 

Evaluators found simlar program wealmesses in k of the 6 Title VII f\inded 

bilingual prograJiis although instruction was prcvlcled in two languages. 

"Subistantiol administrat '.ve difficulties caused the project to be 
substantially revised." (Dint. 1 Evaluation, ip. 1) 

."Most of the instruction given through the medium of Spanish is given by 
the Bilingual Professlonca Assistant, who el though typically a trained 
teacher from another countx-^y, lias not yet had the opportunity to receive 
training in early childhood education as formulated in the United States... 
In order to achieve the goal Ok normal grade progression for Spanish 
dominant children who wall loam throur^h the medium of Rpmiish, it will be 
neceasai^y to insure that pupiXj aro taught by individuals trained in bi- 
lingual education/' (Dist, 6 i^lvalxiation.n 31) 
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^Another practice observed throughout the program >;as using English and 
GpojiiGh elements in one sentence or alternating English and Spanish in 
one paragraph. Teachers were not always conscious of doing this... The 
practice can result in grsat confusion and the development of undesirable 
linguistic habits that are not consistent \rlth the underlying principles 
of bilingual education." (Dist. 3 Evaluation, pp. 33, 3U) 

Teacher tr.aining, when provided, is not always relevant to the needs of the 
classroom teacher, as evidenced in the following. 

"It seems clear that the courses are not uniformly successful in meeting . 
the needs of the P.S. 25 staff members." (Dist. 7 Evaluation, p. 22) 

"They [the teachers] felt they needed more relevant courses which dealt 
\^t\\ day^-to-day situations in the Bilingual and Open Corridor set-up, 
instead of courses dealing \n.th theoretical aspects of the field, which 
they found hard to apply to the classroom situation." (Dist. 3 Evalua- 
tion, p. 37) 

ESL Program Weaknesses 

Criticism of 3 of the 6 programs in this category referred to inadequate 

teacher training, program planning, pupil placement and facilities. 

"The average ESL teacher in tlie district would not meet the requirements 
for the ESL license at either the elementary or the secondary level. 
Most District :v-2i| ESL teachers do not have the required two points- of 
course work in ESL methodology/, 30 semester hours in either English or a 
foreign language, 6 semester hours in linguistic courses for the secondary 
level, or the 12 semester hours in ESL including a minimiom of 6 semester 
houi-s in linguistics and a minimum of 2 semester hours in ESL methodology. 
Furthermore, the average ESL teacher is not a member of TESOL (Teachers 
of English to Spealcera of Other Languages) and thereby misses a major 
source of information about nev; developments in classroom techniques, 
te:cts, audio-visual aids and the theoretical implications of the current 
research." (Dist. 2^1 Evaluation A, p. 83) 

Rating of teacher's performance in one evaluo.tion placed hl% of teachers 
(N=39) as doing a "loss than acceptable ;]ob." Though all were listed as 
ESL personnel, only two had majored in 2GL cind one had minored in this 
field, rjeventy percent had 5 or more years of teaching experience, but 
only 25'/j had taughb ESL for 5 years or raore. (Dist. 2lf Evaluation B, 
pp. 123-125) 

"Participating students on the elementary level did not receiv*- jnough 
ESL instruction to insure optimal progress in language acquisi* m. 
In some schools students were :.een only two to three times, q '.ic for 
k5 minuLo lessons." (Dist. 17 Evaluation, p. 30) 

"A test, is needed to differentiate pupi3 -proficiency levels. Admini- 
strators should make every effox^b to provide means for pupil grouping 
in ESL clo-sses to be as homogeneous as possible. The primary criterion 
should be English proficiency, v/ibh some mixing of grade levels if 
nocossavy bo maintain homogenc.\ty in EntJlish longuoge facility." 
(Disk. BJvaluabion B, pp. 13^-133) 
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The consultant noted that most of the participating schools lacked 
physical facilities. Many classrooms vere overcrowded because too 
small a room was provided. This situation minimized opportunities 
for individual or small-^group work to taJte place.'' (Dist* 17 
Evaluation, p, 29) . ^ 

Evaluation Methods and Standards 

Deficiencies in evaluation methods or inability to implement the original 
evaluation design were found in 10 cases. Nine were bilingual programs. Lateness 
in awarding the evaJuation contract or incep- ••:)n of the program and lack of quanti- 
tative achievement data or an appropriate control group were most usual explana- 
tions for failure to utilize a pre- and post-test or experimental design. 

Positive gains reported in 5 evaluations are open to challenge or question. 
Of the 5, there were 2 cases where positive reciats were based on pre- and post- 
data for extremely small samples' (N=20, W=5)- one program with pupil progress 
rated by paraprofescionals; one prof-ram whore pupils improved but did better on 
the pre-test and one Td.th positive results based on standardized tests but 
negative results on teacher tests* 

Inconsistency^ in instrujnents to measure pupil achievement 

\^ile most (n=9) evaluation of bilingual programs utilized 'standardized tests 
(either the Metropolitan Achievement Test or Inter-American Test of General Ability) 
to measure achievement gains. The rest used teacher tests or ratings. There were 
several references to the inappropriateness of standardized tests for students 
from non-English speaking homes. One project director refused to pei'mit the use 
of standardized tests, 

"There is a paucity of standardised test materials specifically for the 
Puerto Rican child and in many instances the child is compared to children 
from completely dissimilar ethnic and economic groups." (Dist, k Evalu- 
ation, p. l6) 

''The tenting of Spanish dominant children on an adaptation of the MAT 
especially prepared by the Institute for this program was prohibited by 
the Pi^oject Director." (Dist. 10 Evaluation^ p. 5) 
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•This refusal, to permit the use of standardized testing for non-English 

speaking pupils reflects the increased awareness of the questionable validity of 

such tests for these pupils. For example, a Task Force on Testing sponsored by 

the National Education Association passed the follovd.ng resolution on this issue: 

"Testing of children whose language is other than standard English irith 
instruments that were developed for users of standard English violates 
the norm and standardization of these instruments and makes the results 
questionable. \le contend that the use of these instrtanents ^d-th childr% 
whose language is other than standard English is invalid. 

"Sufficient evidence now exists to direct us to the development of cri- 
terion-referenced assessment systems as a means of improving the account- 
ability of educational programs. These evaluation processes must corre-- 
spond to local performance objectives. 

"The development of valid test instruments for bilingual and bicultural 
children must be directed by qualified bilingual and bicultural personnel 
in the educational field or in similar fields , to assvire that the test 
instruments will reflect the values and skills of the ethnic and cioltural 
groups being tested. 

"Vniereas currently used standardized tests measure the potential .and 
ability of neither bilingual nor bicultural children and ..yet are so used 
and relied upon to count, place and track these children, we resolve that 
such use of standardized tests be immediately discontinued. "^^ 

All of the above issues > inability to implement the evaluation design, lack 
of access to achievement data and inconsistencies in measuring this achievement 
clearly indicate the need to develop guidelines for program evaluations and 
appropriate evaluation instruments. 

These problems do not apply to ESL programs which, with one exception, 
utilized a scale developed by the Board of Education to measure fluency in English. 
(Reliance on observation and interviev/c* in the exceptional case was not explained.) 
There was however, one reference to a need to develop a test to "differentiate 
puxnl proficiency levels" for placement purposes. 
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SUM'.IARY 

Aithoxigh evaluators reported positive achievement gains for a majority of 
participants in programs included in this analysis , they identified major weak- 
nesses in most programs and deficiencies in the evaluation methods utilized in 
half of these programs^ 

An oven/helming majority of the evaluations discussed the need for more 
training in bilingual and ESL methodsj the need foi- a structured curriculum and 
for curriculum materials appropriate for different language groups. 

The development and administration of most bilingual programs vere criticized. 
Seven of the 8 programs designated as bilingual funded by Title I and Stc.ttJ Vv'bexi 
Education were in fact ESL pro^irams. 

Less frequently mentionedL program vrealoiesses \/ere: ineffective, methods. jP^r 
involving parents, inadecjisate utilization of paraprofessionals, reassignment^ of 
bilingual teachers to other :dinctiesj discriminatory licensing procedures for'bi— 
lingual teachers, and mis- assignment of pupils. There v/ere indications of a need 
to improve university-based .teacher training courses. 

Deficiencies in evaluation methods, in most cases, reflect problems beyond 
the evaluators' control. 

Variability of evaluation instrioments reflect differences in program goals as 
veil as a lack of agreement on the appropriateness of standardized tests for pupils 
from non-English spealcing homes and inability to obtain quantitative achievement 
data. 

The resiats of this analysis of selected evaluations suggests the need for 
moro rigorous ovaluatioa standai^ds. The differences in evrauation procedures - 
with some programs relying on objective measures of perfoi'mance and others using . 
more subjective data - as ^^^oll -as criticism of existing standardized tests, indi- 
cates the need for the funding sources or the Central Board to develop appropriate 
Guidelines for evaluating these programs in the future. 



ON SITE OBSBI^VATIOMS OF BILINGUAL PROGRAMS 

Thirteen bilingual programs in elementary and intermediate schools were 
visited by Committee on Education volunteers and staff in May and December of 
1973. The primary purpose of the visits was to get firsthand impressions of 
what these programs were like through classroom observations and interviews 
with program staff. 

The May visits, made by the stfsff researcher, covered four bilingual 
programs. Three were recommended by fit Community School Board member and 
the fourth by a bilingual educator, On^half day wss :spent in each of three 
. schools, and three-hal^ days at the fourrth. Interviews were exjcEoratory and 
aimed to find out rsow-xhe programs were developed and implemented:. There were 
several indications that these programs functioned as models for bilingual 
educators. Two were funded by Title VII and thus had to conform to federal 
guidelines. 

Nine other programs were observed by teams consisting of Committee on 
Education volunteers and staff in December, These were selected because of 
their diversity and because they were located in districts known to have large 
numbers of students with English language difficulty. 

Initially we had decided to focus on programs funded by Title I of ESEA 
since a change in Title I guidelines sp©:rif ied that funds be earmarked for 
bilingual programs, remedial reading and math. Because Title I is the source 
of the largest appropriation of special funds, we anticipated that a majority 
of students classified as having English language difficulty would be served 
by these programs. This proved to be the case, (See Table III page ik) 
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Before attempting to make arrangements to visit the Title I bilingual 
programs, we obtained .background information from the Board of Education personnel 
responsible for reviewing Title I proposals. (This included a review of 1973-7^ 
programs in decentralized elementary and intermediate schools,) Of special 
interest to the Committee on Education was the discovery that the Title I office 
at the Board Educa^feton primarily reviews proposals to ensure that the programs 
conform to Title I. guidelines^ Analysis cS^ program content and effectiveness is 
beyond the authority rofrthis office which laerely transmits the proposals to the 
State Education-DCTartment. We have atteiExed to find a division of"^he State 
Education Departmmtriresponsible for this type of review. So far every official 
interviewed at the--:jslratE: level has reported: that the state's role is "advisory. 

This inquiry to ntreck down responsibiiaty for program content was pursued 
because of several reports that many of the Title I funded programs, although 
labeled as such, were not bilingual programs. It was alleged that the labels 
on the existing programs for pupils with language difficulty were changed to 
"bilingual" in order to receive Title I funding. When this issue was raised 
in a recent interview (May 197^0 with an HEW administrator, he said that the 
federal office has become aware of the matter. We were unable to gain accede 
to Title I programs to verify this charge. Title 1 programs in 10 schools 
identified from the Board's language survey as having large numbers of pupils with 
language difficulty were selected for our sample. However, none of the principals 
-would permit the Committee to observe these programs. Rejections were usually 
based on the claim that the programs had Just started in September or later and 
that the teachers lacked experience. It was suggested in some cases that 
observing such a new program would not be helpful to our study. 
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One principal said that he did not believe laymen were capable of observing 
without evaluating, and since his program had just started he felt it was 
"unfair" to evaluate a program/" be fo3:«i: it even gets off the ground.'' Another 
principal told us that the program had not begun because he could not find 
teacheiTS . 

'"You've got to have a hidden agenda/* was given as the reason for another 
rejection, in several instances, Title VII bilingual programs were recommended 
since they had been in operation longer. 

Because of this resistance, the Committee decided to put aside the Title I 
program data and simply visit bilingual programs to which we could obtain access. 
To accomplish this, staff contacted B'SLingual Coordinators in districts with 
high enrollments of pupils with language difficulty or multi- language popu- 
lations. Arrangements were made to visit schools in 6 districts. Committee 
members and staff observed bilingual programs in 9 schools in the first two 
weeks of December 1973. 

The programG are so varied that it is difficult to make generalizations. 
As one observer wrote: "each school district had its own idea of what a 
bilingual program is, should be, or how it should be practiced." The fact .that 
most of the observation sites were recommended by bilingual personnel suggests, 
of course, that they ai-e considered exemplary. Nevertheless, problems emerged, 
similar to those raised in the evaluations, and these will be discussed at the 
conclusion of this section. 

. Of the 13 programs visited, (one early childhood, 9 elementary and 3 
antermediate) 5 were completely bilingual with classes taught in both the native 
language and a second language at every grade level contained in the school. 
Five were bilingual mini-schools or an aunex to a "regular" school. Two 
elementary schools had bilingual "bracks" or components. There was one school 
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in which the "bilingual program" was really part of -a training program fs^r 
paraprofessionals who are recent arrivals. (They work with monolingual 
English teachers to develop vocabulary for Spanish dominant students 0 

Fully Bilingual Schools 

Methods of instruction differ in the completely bilingual schools... However^ 
they all provide subject matter instruction in the students' native lan,r:^e and 
English as a second language instruction for non-native pupils. For ptraois from 
English speaking homes , subject matter instruction is provided in English and 
instruction in a second language (with one exception the second language was 
Spanish). There was evidence that resources had been allocated for curriculum 
development, including a bicultural component, although in in^s^t ^choolj^ this 
vras still an on-going process. Mo£M; significantly all of tiie children attending 
these schools were participating in the bilingual program. Three schools? were: 
attended by pupils residing in the immediate neighborhood, t^*/o received piipxl.s: 
from throughout the district in which they are located. All are elementary or 
early childhood programs. T\'ro of the schools with upper elementary classes 
indicated that it has been necessary to make accommodations for students \jhm 
arrive in the United States with no previous schooling- In the- third school, 
not a neighborhood school, an informant indicated that such a student would not be 
admitted because he v;ould not have the preparation to lYinction in' a bilingual 
setting* 

Min i-Schools 

One of the elementary mini-schools with a K-3 program, is administratively 
separate from a regular elementary school but its classes are not. The other, 
a K-2 prograjn, is an annex of a regular school located across the street in 
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a separate building. There is consequently a greater likelihood that pupils 
participating in the latter will -have no contact with pupils in the regular 
school. 

In the school with the K-3 bilingual program there is no bilingual or 
y ESL class for older pupils. A teacher described a boy who bad been in the 

fifth grade in Puerto Rico. He was considered- "very bright*' by the bilingual 
teachers who tested his reading in Spanish. Because the boy did not understand 
English he was placed in the Uth grade. Even here he could not xmderstand 
instruction and in a short time was reported to bes. a "behavior problem. " 

The other three mixii- schools were located in intermediate schools, one 
with a Haitian and. the other a Spanish bilingual program which were established 
for pupils from these language groups only; the third served both Spanish and 
English dominant students « In all programs students were grouped by ability. 
A small number (IOO-I50) of students was served in each of these programs. 
Program supervisors indicated that all students in need of their programs were_ 
being served, however there was no evidence that the bilingual program super- 
visor had access to the language suz^vey data which would be required for an 
objective assessment. 

Intermediate bilingual schools provide instruction in the pupils^ native 
language in science, math, social studies and language arts* Industrial arts, 
music and gym are taught in English. In the Haitian program, two educational 
assistants translate into Creole lessons taught in French by licensed teachers. 
In the other programs which we observed classes are taught in both Spanish and 
English by licensed bilingual teachers. When asked about the chances for 
integrating the bilingual program participants with students in the mainstream 
program, supervisors usually mentioned that the opportunity was provided in 
art classes and gym. 
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supervisors of intermediate bilingual progranis are not responsit)le for the 
articulation of their programs with high school programs or the student's high 
school achievement. One supervisor told us that her program was a '^success" 
because the children "do well'^ vhen they transfer to high school. However, she 
could pryrl.de no data on students ^ high school achievement and there was no 
commuiiication between this supervisor and the high school personnel. Data on 
readJ-ug scores of students currently enrolled in this bilingual program indicated 
tha-o most are reading below grade level, The supervisor's judgment was based 
on the fact that a few students have revisited the school and reported that 
they were 'Voing well/' 

Bi lingua! Tre^cka 

One of the schools with bilingual "tracks" serves Chinese and Spanish 
dominant students who antared the school three years ago. The bilingual com- 
ponent follows these children who are now in the second and third grade. 
Instruction in reading and writing is provided in English and cu?wtural material 
which appears to focus on national holidays is presented in Chinese, Spanish 
and English. Bilingual educational assistants, spend most of their time devel- 
oping instructional materials for classes. The four bilingual teachers assigned 
- to the classroom are used to "cover" teacher 'absentees in the rest of the school. 
According to the principal, the program v/ill close down when the Title VII funds 
run out unless there Is a nev; funding source. - He indicated that although he 
felt the program helped pupils, he was not personally committed to the bilingual 
concept. 

Description of One Bilingual Program 

Thin bilingual program operates in two schools vfhich opened in 1971. One, 
School A, is a prlmalry school K-S^ the other, School B, houses grades 
Most of our information was collected in School B. 
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All of the teachers in both schools were picked by a team including the 
tKo building principals and a coordinating principal. Before opening in 
§§|)t§ffib§l? 1971, the teachers and administrators participated in a 5-week training 
session conducted-by Dr. Caleb Gattegno whose reading method is used in al]/ 
classes. The school was designed to be a bilingual school but a shortage of 
. bilingual teachers necessitates that the bilingual program be phased in 
gradually. At present, five of 57 teachers in School B are bilingiial (SpaniRh- 
English). The fifth bilingual teacher is a Spanish cluster teacher who teaches 
Spanish as a second language to English dominant stiidents. Another 10 who are 
Engli*3h dominant have mastered Spanish. The remaining teachers are actively 
involved in learning Spanish. The principal describes himself as "monolingual/'' 

The neighborhood is hi-hly transient c Fifty- five percent of the students 
who entered in September 1971 had left by June 1972, About 10% of the students 
came straight from Puerto Rico. Another 30fo have' been in New York for less than 
two years • The principal attributes most of this movement to relocating for 
job p^orposes. There has been a sharp decline in the number of black residents 
and an increase in Puerto Ricans in recent years. 

A Spanish dominant class is conducted on each grade level for the non-English 
speaking students and those who have not mastered English sufficiently to . 
function in the English dominant classes. 

In the Spanish dominant classes, about 90% of the instruction, to begin with, 
is in Spanish • Seme ESL is provided by the same teacher. The seme procedure 
is used in English dominant classrooms where teachers who have learned Spanish 
teo.ch Spanish as a second language. (There is no teacher x;ho specializes in 
ESL for the Spanish dominant students.) 
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The emphasis at School B, the principal stated, is on ^'attitude," He is 
trying to "set a tone'* so that both languages will have equal emphasis, *'There 
' has to be an acceptance that literacir doesn »t mean just English," he said. 
He encourages monolingual teachers to learn a second language and attributes 
the success of this effort to the teacher's "faith in what the Hispanic culture 
has to say." 

Caleb Gattegno has developed bilingual methods to teach reading to Spanish, 
English and French dominant students. The district superintendent specif ically ; 
hired the administrators for this school to implement Gattegno 's methods, ^; f 

according to the principal.^ During the interview, he made several references 
to this method, the training program and his interpretation of Gattegno 's 
philosophy of education: "Awareness is the only thing educable in man," 

Students are tested in a variety of ways. Some teacher-made instruments 
are used since materials in Spanish have not caught up with the movement toward 
bilingualism, A "Pan. American Diagnostic" test which is a translation of the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test is considered a poor instrument and rarely used. 

Evaluation of the program, for the principal, is based on feedback from 
parents, some standardized achievement tests, teacher feedback, Gattegno con- 
sultants (who are still working in the school) and his own "prying," Since the • 
school has only been operating for 1-1/2 years, he suggests that it is too 
early to expect feedback on junior high school experience. He did say that 
there ha.ve been some pro and con reactions to the junior high school from the ' 
parents whose children have been promoted, but not in regard to the academic 
program. Rather, he claimed that parents dwell on the "safety factor," and 
. seem particularly worried about teenage gangs in the junior highs, Puerto Rican 
parents, in this principalis opinion, foster dependence in their children and 
tend to be overprotective. These remarks were in response to a question about 
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the coordination of elementary and junior high school, but the principal said 
he had "so much to do just running his school" that he has to leave articulation 
to someone ''over" him. 

Classroom observations: Three Spanish dominant classes were visited: a 
3rd and a 6th grade math lesson, and a fourth grade language arts lesson. 
The math lessons v;ere taught by bilingual teachers, the other by an English 
speaking teacher. The bilingual teachers spoke in English most of the time, 
that the observers were in the room. They appear to have established a pattern 
of speali:ing in Spanish to the class primarily when a student does not seem to 
understand the English explanation or is not paying attention. In the 3rd 
gi^ade class the teacher appeared to have grouped children on the basis of 
language proficiency. Although not all of the students could understand English 
in the language arts class, they were paying attention to the teacher and seemed 
to be involved in . the lesson (he read them a story and asked questions related 
to their own personal experience). 

The Coordinating Principal of the two schools is participating in a bilingual 
teacher training program. She was asked about the goal of a bilingual program. 
In her view, a bilingual education is as important for the English speal^ing 
child as it is for the non-English speaking. It enables the non-English 
speaking child to gain something without losing his first language. The English 
dominant child gains another culture and another language. She sees it as a 
"broadening e>q?erience. " Thj.s administrator grew up in Brazil and is fluent 
in Portugese, Spanish and French, as well as English, 

Conclusions 

* • — N 

Since classroom observations usually lasted 10 to 15 minutes, and only a 

few classroom teachers were interviev^ed, our conclusions v/ill be limited to 

program development, organization and implementation, 
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The completely bilingual schools are concentrating resources on teacher 
braining and curriculum developraenr. V/hile some of the mini-schools and track 
programs are working on these, they do not have comparable resources. In 
addition, administrators in the completely bilingual schools were all selected 
specificc\lly to implement a bilingual prograra and seem to have more autonomy 
than supervisors of bilingual mini-schools or tracks who operate under the 
super^/ision of a building principal. The lutter supervisors must function 
v/ithin the constraints of an existing administrative hierarchy. In most cases 
our findings indicate that the programs were able to function because of admin- 
istrative support. There was, however, one obvious example of ].ack of such 
support . 

Most of the supervisors of the mini-schools and track programs cited the 
same weaJcnesses that were identified in the bilingual evaluations: l) inadequate 
curriculum materials and textbooks, 2) inappropriate testing instiwents, 3) the 
need for more experienced bilingual teachers and more effective teacher -training, 
including training English dominant teachers in the native language spoken by 
the district's children. 

Our intervievrs with supervisors in all types of programs revealed tJie 
following additional problems: 

l) Articulation (within and between schools) - the manner in which the 
bilingual programs ore being phased in may ere.. problems for pupils attending 
completely bilingual schools or elementary schools with no bilingual program 
in the upper grades. Some of the totally bilingual schools do not ''feed into" 
intermediate, junior high or high schools with bilingual programs. Administrators 
at the lower level are not responsible for this problem. 
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2) Mobility - Several reports of high mobility rabes in neighborHoods 
surrounding bilingual programs suggest the need for flexible programs. When 
P.S. 25^ the first completely bilingual school, opened in 1969 it was described 
as "integrated" with both English and Spanish dominant students. An urban 
renewal project which demolished several housing developments near the school 
resulted in a 93?^^ Hispanic enrollment by 1973. In another area, the principal 
reported more than a 50^^ turnover in students between September and June. 

If > as also indicated, many of the newcomers in upper grades are non-English 
■speaJters or illiterate in their native language, bhe ideal K-6 bilingual program 
is unrealistic. This ideal program is based on the assumption that students 
enter at the K or first grade level when, in fact, non-native pupils are being 
transferred from one district to another at all ages. This high mobility rate 
suggests that these pupils should be taught to speak English as soon as possible. 
It also emphasizes the need to combine ESL v/ith bilingual methods. 

3) Problems Attributable to Funding Refflilations - In most of these 
programs, except for completely bilingual schools, the nature of federal and 
state funding regulations have fostered segregation of students, establishment 
of separate administrative and teaching staffs and a sense of insecurity about 
the future of bilingual programs if these sources of funds are reduced or 
eliminated. 

Title VII guidelines require separate administrative staff. Title I 
guidelines create segregated classes since eligible pupils must have an 
English language deficiency. 
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LEGISIATION 

. The Federal Bilingual Education Act 

The Bilingual Education Act passed by the feders.! government in I968, 
provides funds directly to local -school districts to develop and implement 
"imaginative" programs to meet the needs of pupils with "limited English- 
speaking ability between the ages of 3 and 18." In 8,daitior>. to the 
language criterion, eligible schools must have a "high concentration" 
of pupils from welfare homes or homes with incomes below $3,000. 

The most significant aspect of the Bilingual Education Act is the 
declaration of federal policy not only to provide special programs for • 
pupils with limited English ability but that the programs include 
bilingual instruction and "impart to students a knowledge of the history 
and culture associated with their language. "^^ 

At the tiir-s of this writing, Congress is considering extension-' 'of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. Different versions have been 
passed by the Senate and thei^House. The Senate bill includes Title VII 
amendments that deal with several problems identified by this study: the 
need for comprehensive goals and directions for bilingiial education programs, 
teacher training, teaching methods, curriculum, research and evaluation. 
A letter was sent to the chairman of the special conference committee set 
up to consider the two bills requesting that these ajnendments be endorsed 
by the committee. (Appendix B.) . 
The Massac husetts Transit ional Bilin gual Education Act 

Five states: Colorado, Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey and Texas, 
have enacted legislation mandating bilingual education. Eight other 
states: Alaska, California, Louisiana,Maine, MichigaA, New Mexico, New York 
and Pennsylvania have laws on this issue. 
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Since Massachusetts is the first state to mandate bilingual education, 
many people look to this state for direction in the imp3.ementation of such 
programs. An interview with an administrative assistant in the Massachusetts 
State Education Department, however, revealed that although the number of 
pupils in Massachusetts vith language difficulty is small (approximately 
13,000) compared to New York City, program administrators have encountered 
some of the same problems we found in New York City bilingual programs. 

The Massachusetts law, which requires trancitional bilingual programs, 
was passed in November, 1971, and put into effect on February 1972. 
Current programs are paid for from local tax levy funds with the state 
reimbursing costs which exceed regular per pupil expenditiares (between 
$250 and $500). Bilingual instruction must be provided in any community 
or school district where th-^re are more than 20 students who are non-English 
speaking and belong to one language classification. The law places a 
3 year limit on bilingual programs but the child can remain in the program 
longer if necessary. However , the local school committee reserves the 
right to keep the child in the program. 

Also required by law are: a language proficiency test; criteria for 
pupil placement and a limit on age span in a partictilar program. No child 
can be placed in a classroom that has children three years older or 
younger. Classes are formed on the basis of ability level and age with 
a teacher pupil ratio of 1:15 or 1:20 with an aide. There is a trend 
t-oward ^'open^' classrooms with mixed age levels. 

It 3 s mandatory upon the school system to place the non-English speaking 
child in the transitional bilingual program. The school district is 
required to notify parents by letter in both English and the child's native 
language within 10 days after the child is enrolled in the program. The 
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letter is required to explain the program to parents. If a parent does 
not vant the child in the program he must write and inform the district 
within 30 days. The duty lies with the school system to place the child. If 
the parent objects, the child is withdrawn, 

The transitional bilingual program includes: 

1) Instruction in both languages in all courses mandated by 
Massachusetts law and in all courses mandatGd by the district. 

(in Massachusetts the state mandates only one course, American 
history. ) 

2) Reading and writing in the child's native language, and oral 
comprehension, speaking, reading and writing in English. 

3) Courses in the history and the culture of the coTintry of 
origin as well as the history and the culture of the 
United States. 

At the time of our interview, July 1973 5 the administrative 
assistant could not provide information on the evaluation of bilingual 
programs on their cost. Students from seven language groups are served 
by these programs: Spanish^ Portuguese, Italian, Greek, French, Chinese 
and Armenian. The stiate had insufficient resources to develop standardized 
tests to determine pupil placement and progress. In the absence of valid 
tests, they have concentrated or developing criteria for placement which 
includes: a) the child's anecdotal record (usually not available for a 
child from Puerto Rico), b) criterion-referenced tests and teacher made 
tests, and c) teacher recorrjnendations . The emphasis, according to the 
administrator, was on the subjective .judgment of the teachers. 
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Hew yprk State Legislation 

Until 1970 the New Yorli State Eaucation Law required EngliS'h as the 
only langua(?,o of instruction in the public schools and the use of textbooks 
written in English, In 1970^9 the state Legislature passed a "pemissive" 
bilingiTal act which enabled local school districts to provide instruction 
vi: :;he native language and in English for those pupils with "difficulty 
in reading and understanding English. "30 

Under this lav/ school districts in New York State were permitted to 
provide instruction in the child's native language for a period limited to 
3 years but the district was not required to do so» The legislation also 
enabled districts to implement bilingual education programs that conformed 
t;o Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 

Bilingual education wae, endorsed in a New York State Regents policy 
statement in I972. The primary purpose of the Re^iants ' program is "to 
provide equal educational opportunity for non-English speaking children 
through activities capitalising on their proficiency in their native 
language and developing competence in English. The program affirms the 
importance of English and at the same time recognizes that the native 
language and culture of a child can play a major role in his education ,"31 

In the 197U session of the New York State Legislature, t^ro different 
bilingu£tl e,ducation bills were passed by both houses and sent to the 
Governor for executive action. 

The Senate bill, which permits the Commissioner of Education to 
extend instruction jn a hj lingual program for individual pupils (to a 
period not in excess of six years), v/as signed into law. 3^ 

Mo action was taken on the Assembly bill which would: e:<tend the 
pr-rlod of bilingual instruction from three to four years, permit district;^ 
to establish continuing bilingnal progrbras for each language, enable a 
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pupil whose school does not have a bilingual prog .^am in his language 
category to attend classes in a school having such a program with parental 
consent und require districts to develop a "comprehensive plan for the 
evaluation" of bilingual prograics. It would also require districts, to 
include information on language doniina-nce of each child in the school 
census. 

The Committee on Education sent a memorandum to the Governor 
supporting the Assembly bill since t contained several of the Committee's 
recommendations. (The text of these bills and the Committee Memorandram 
are reproduced in Appendix C.) 

Recommended Legislation fo r Bilingual Education in New Y orK State 

After analyzing the bills introduced in the 1973-7^ sessions of 
the New York State Legislature and the Massachusetts Bilingual Act, 
the Committee on Education reviewed "A Model Act Providing for Transi- 
tional Bilingual Education Programs in Public Schools." The drafting 
of this model statute was a project of the Center for Law and Education 
at Harvard. 

In addition to the reoommendations presented at the beginning of thi-3 
report^ the Committee on Education endorsed the following provisions for 
bilingual education legislation in New York State, (most are based on the 
model statute): 

1. Every school district which has in any school children whose dominant 
language is other than English, shall establish, for each such language 
classification, continuing bilingual education programs for such 
children, which utilize both languages as media of instruction. A 
pupil whose dominant language is other than English and who attends 
a school where bilingual education programs are not available , may, 
with the consent of his parents or guardians, attend classes in 
schools having such programs. 
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2. Any parent or guardian who has a child enrolled in a bilingual program 
may either at the time of notification of enrollment or at the end of 
the semester have the child withdrawn from the program. Parents or 
legal guardians of children enrolled in a bilingual program must be 
notified by registered mail no later than 10 days after enrollment. 
"The notice shall contain a simple, non-technical description of the 
purposes, method and content of the bilingual program. It shall inform 
parents that they have the right to visit classes in which their child 
is enrolled and to come to the school for a conference to explain the 
nature of the bilingual program, "3^ and it shall inform the parents 

of their right to withdraw their child from the program, "The notice 
shall be written in English and in the language of which the child 
of the parent so notified possess a primary speaking ability. 

3. All children in the bilingual, program shall have their English pro- 
ficiency tested annually. A child shall not be transferred out of 
the program unless accorcling to said test, he has English language 
skills "appropriate to his grade level, except upon the request of the 
child *s parent or guardian. 

h. English- speaking children should be enrolled in bilingual programs, 
to the fullest extent possible, 

5. Children "shall be placed in classes with chlldreri of approximately 
the same age and level of educational attainment"36 ^nd student 
assignnient should not have the effect of promoting segregation of 
students by race, color nv national origin. 

6. Qualifications for bilingual education teachers. State certification 
shall be granted to" persons \rho "a) possess a speaking and reading 
ability in a language other than English and communicative skills 

in English, b) possess a bachelgtr^s degree or other academic degree 
approved by the state board, c) meet such requirements as to course 
of study and training -as the board may prescribe. "37 

?. Every school district in which instruction is given bilingually shall 
develop a comprehensive plan for the orderly evolution of such programs 
to be submitted to the cutimissioner for his approval* 

8. Language studies. If there are 20 or more students in a grade of an 
intermediate or secondary school who wish to pursue further study in 
a language other than English, such language courses may be provided, 

9» Department of Education. "In addition to the pov;ers and duties pre- 
scribed in previous sections, the department of education shall pro- 
mulgate rules and regulations and talce any other actions which v/ill 
promote the full implementation of provisions of this act,"^ 
including construction of validated testing instruments to adequately 
measixre academic achievement of pupils enrolled in bilingual programs 
for the purpose of proper placement when transfer out of the bilingual 
program is deemed to be in the best interests of the pupil. 
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LITIGATION 

The San Fran cisco Case: Lau v. Nichol s 

A great deal of attention has been paid to the recent United States 
Supreme Court decision, Lau v. Nichols , decided January 21, 197!^. This 
Class action suit on hehalf of 1,800 non-English speaking students of 
Chinese ancestry against the San Francisco school district, claimed that 
the school's failure to provide English language instruction to the 
class ^as a denial of equal educational opportunity. The claimed denial 
of an equal educiational opportunity vas based upon alleged violations 

of the E<iual Protection Clause of -the Fourteenth Amendment and §601 ' 

40 

Of the Civil Rights Act of I96I4, which, bars discrimination in 
federally assisted programs on the basis of race, color or national 
origin and the HEW guidelines issued thereunder. 

The Supreme Court unanimously reversed the Eighth Circuit Court of 
Appeals, ^^hich had upheld the lower District Court's dismissal of the 
Claims against the school district. However, the Court, in finding for , 
the Plaintiffs, grounded its decision on violations of §601 of the 
Civil Rights Act and the HB^ guidelines duly promulgated thereunder, and 
thereby avoided determination of the Constitutional Equal Protection claim. 

Justice Douglas, writing for the Court, held the HEW guidelines, 
mandating local school districts to take "affirmative steps to rectify 
the language deficiency in order to open its instructional program to 
these students,'* were binding upon all local school districts receiving 
federal financial assistance. These guidelines, he said, were properly 



• naSLror gitm nSuJ ToTlTr^ '''^ ^"^"^^^^ ^^"^-^^ --1^^- 
the educational proSam offerL si "^^ ^""""^ effective participation in 

take affirmatiie'^Sgs to Ject?f7tS 'f ^'1^'?*' ''^''■^'^^ 
cmp>n i + ^r,c+ ^'^^^^f ^° rectify the language deficiency in order to 

^970)! program to these students." 35 Fed. Regrix595 
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issued pursuant to §601 of the Civil Rights Act of 196U. It: mandating 
affirmative steps to rectify English language deficiency, the Court 
specifically rejected the Eigh^ih Circuit Court of Appeals' finding that 
''every student brings to the starting line of his educational career 
different advantages and disadvantages caused in part by social^ economic 
and cultural background, created and continued completely apart from any 
contribution by the school system." (U83 F,2d, at U97) 

The Court did not rule on the appropriateness of any particular 
language program since it vas not presented with that issue. Instead 
it said: 

No specific remedy is urged upon us. Teaching 
English to the students of Chinese ancestry who 
do not speak the language is one choice. Giving 
instructions to this group in Chinese is another o 
There may be others. Petitioner asks only that 
the Board of EducatL on be directed to apply its 
expertise to the problem and rectify the situation," ''^ 

The New York City^Case; ASPIRA of New York, Inc. v. Board of Education 
. of the City of New York ^"3 " ~ 

In New York City there is presently pending in federal District 

Court a lawsuit similar to Lau v, Nichols . It is ASPIRA of New York, Inc . 

y. Board of Education of the City of New York , filed in October, 1972."^ 

"The plaintiffs, Aspira of New York and Aspira of America, are nonprofit 

corporations organized ^to develop the intellectual and creative capacity 

of Puerto Ricans by motivating (them) to continue their education in 

the professions, arts and technical fields so that such persons may offer 

their skills for the betterment of their community.* The individual 



'^Plaintiffs are represented by the Puevho Pioai. Legal Defense and Education 
•Fund, Inc., which also filed an amicus brief in the Supreme Court in 
Lau V. Nichols. 
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plaintiffs are New York City public school children and their parents 
in families recently arrived fi'om Puerto Rico for whom Spanish is their 
predominant or only language ." The suit is pleaded as a class action 
on behalf of 182,000 children said to be similarly situated. The complaint 
alleges "that the plaintiff children speak little or no English; that the 
schools they compulsorily attend offer instruction mainly or only iri 
English; that the results for these children are inadequate learning, 
lowered educational achievement and test scores, a poorer rate of promotion 
and graduation, and a train of attendant consequences for college 
entrance, employment, civic participation, and the quality of life 
generally. "^5 rpj^g defendants' motion to dismiss the lawsuit for failure 
to state a cause of action was denied by Judge Frankel in January, 1973.*^^ 
He then appointed a magistrate to oversee pretrial discovery, but shortly 
thereafter the entire case was held in abeyance pending the Supreme Court's 
determination in the Lau case. 

4 

After the S-upreme Court's decision in Lau was handed dovm on 

January 21, I97U, the attorney for the plaintiffs in ASPIRA moved for 

suiTimary judgment. In response in a memorandum decision dated April 30, 197k, 

Judge Frankel directed: 

(1.) the defendants, with plaintiff participation, to prepare a 
survey to determine "with all feasible precision the nimiber 
and locations of affected children, the varieties and scope 
of existing programs and the availabilities of instructional 
personnel. " 

(2.) each party to prepare and exchange "detailed statements of the 
educational programs they deem necessary to comply' with the 
IIEV; regulations enforced in £au, " and subsequently comments 
and criticisms to the other sides' proposals. 

These exchanges of plans took place in May, and the Court indicated 

a desire to reach a decision by July 15, 197h. 
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The Board of Education in response to the Court's request, listed 

eleven programs and services provided in the New York City schools which 

the Board believes are appropriate to comply with the HEW guidelines." 

These programs include bilingual programs, English as a second language, 

reading programs in English, "orientation" classes and various supportive 

services. "Budgetary constraints," the Board claims, , have limited the 

50 

• extent of these services. The variety of programs offered-, according 
to the Board, is based on the importance of "flexibility with the delivery 
of theso prograrns"^*^ ar^d need for "experimentation". 5 ^ 

ASPIEA claims that only one of these programs, bilingual education, 
meets the standards of the Lau and the HEW guidelines. English as a 
second language instruction as the sole component of an education program 
to rectify English language difficulty is rejected since it does not 
enable the child to .participate effectively in regular classroom instruc- 
tion. As evidence of discrimination against Spanish dominant pupils, 
plaintiffs cite the Board's failure to develop sound goals based on the 
educational needs of pupils with limited English speaking ability. 

The bilingual educational program requested by the plaintiffs 
incorporates four elements: 

1) "Language arts and comprehensive reading programs which ' 
are introduced and taught in Spanish; 

2) "Curriculum content areas which are taught in a language 
which the child fully comprehends; 

3) "English as a second language, which is taught through a 
sequentially structured program which includes understanding, 
speaking^ reading and writing skills (the ESL component); 

h) "Puerto Rican culture, which is reflected in all aspects 
of the curriculum program", 55 
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Plaintiff s argue that the variety of programs in New York City- 
schools do not provide flexibility and experimentation to "address the 
needs of affected students." Their response is noteworthy: 



"Any assertion that defendants have determined the specific 
needs of plaintiffs, or that programs have been arranged 
throughout the City's schools in a systematic way to meet 
these individual needs, is untrue. Twice in the course of 
this lawsuit, defendants have attempted to discover by ways 
of surveys what happens to Hispanic children in their schools. 
They do not know where programs are in operation, the substance 
Qf those programs, and who is receiving them, VJhetlisr a child 
receives a particular one of the eleven programs is not based 
upon his particular needs, but rather on the fortuitous 
availability of that program in the child's school, ''57 
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Appendix A 

BXLXNGUAL and ESL PROGRAM 
_ EVALUATIONS 1971- 1972 



Author /Agency, Title 

Teaching & Learning Research Corporation, 
'An Evaluation of the ESEA Titl^ J Programs," 
July, 1972. 

Fox, David J., et al, "1971^72 New York State 
Urban Education Programs in Community School 
District 2", August 31, 1972, 

Intelicor, Inc., "Title VII Bilingual program, 
1971-7S." 

Teaching & Learning Research Corpox-ation, 
"An Evaluation of the Bilingual Mini-School 
J,H.S. July, 1972. 

Greenleigh Associates, Inc„, "An Evaluation 
of Title I ESEA 1971-72 Progranis for Community 
School District Ko. U," 

Greenleigh Associates^, Inc., "An Evaluation of 
1971-72 ESEA Title. I Decentralized programs 'for 
Community School District No. 5/' July, 1972. 

Intelicor, Inc., "An Evaluation of the Title VII 
Bilingual Education Program," Bilingual Pocus for 
the I970's in District 6, 1972. 

Urban Ed, Inc., "Final Evaluation Report of the 
District #7 Winter 1971-72 Title I Decentralized 
Programs. " 

Urban Ed, Inc.^ "Final Report of the District #8 
Winter 1971-72 Title I Decentralized Programs." 

Haffly, John E. and Oxman, WencJy, Evaluation of 
the Title VII Biling>aal Progran) "Bilingual Mini- 
School at P.S< 59," District lO, July, 1972. 

Travers, Jerome and Oxman, Wendy, Evaluation of State 
Urban Education Programs, District 10^ "Bilingual- 
Bicultural Programs," June, 1975. 
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Author /Agency, Title 

Institute for Educational Development ^ "An 
Evaluation of District Decentralized Projects 
New York State Urban Education Programs, in 
District lU,*' July, 1972, 

, *'An Evaluation of District 

Decentralized Projects - ESEA Title I Program 
in Community School District 15," August, 1972, 

_ , "An Evaluation of District 

Dece: bralized Projects New York State Urban 
Education Programs in Community School District 15," 
July, 1972. 

, "An Evaluation of District 

Decentralized Projects ESEA Title I Programs in 
Community School District 17," August, 1972, 

Intelicor, Inc., Title I ESEA Umbrella 1971-72. 

Cullinan, Paul A., and Jaggar. Angela M. , 
^'Evaluation Report District 24 Queens, State Urban 
Education Programs," July 31, 1972. 

. , "Evaluation Report, Title I 

District Umbrella and Title I Open Enrollment 
Educational Services for Disadvantaged Pupils," 
July 31, 1972. 

Fox, Louise, W., "Final Evaluation Report 1971-72 
New York State Urban Education Program in Community 
School District 30," August, 1972. 
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Director 

MRS. FLORENCE FLAST 
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June 11, 197^^ 

The Honorable Claiborne Pell^, Chairman 
Senate "^vUbcoiranitt'ee on Education of the 
Ccrjnittee on Labor and Public Welfare 
United States Senate 
325 RuGsell Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dear Chairman Pell: 

I'le are submitting for your information the v±e\is of the Com- 
iT^ittee on Education of the Coiranunity Service Society regarding the 
Title VII amendments included in S. 1539 that vould extend Federal 
support for the improvement of bilingual education programs. We 
urge members of the H,R. 69 confe?*ence comjnittee to endorse the pro- 
vir,ions that would develop: l) Cx r::prehensive goals and directions 
for the Title VII effort ^ 2) teacher trainings 3) curriculum and 
teaching methods, I4) research and evaluation. 

The Society's position is based on a year-long study of problems 
faced by pupils with English language difficulty in the New York City 
public schools. Our Study revealed that there is a need to develop 
langur>f^^ programs for several language groups in New York City and 
thirre is evidence that a similar need exists in other areas of the 
country as well as this State. Although the majority of students 
with language difficiaty in New York City come from Spanish speaking 
homes, there are large numbers from homes where the dominant language 
Is Tbalian., French, Chinese and Greek. 



^hiln thore has been an Increase in efforts to improve services 
Cov these pupils in recent years, our study indicates that there is 
Mrf^cnt nued not only to expand such services but to broaden our 
knowledge of the educo.tional needs of the pupil i;ibh language diffi- 
culty, including the effectiveness of different bilingual methods. 
In New York City a wide variety of programs are offered under the 
bilingual education rubric. Those supported by T'ederal funds have 
requii^od evaJ.uafc-lon. These evaluations have consistently reiterated 
the inadequacy of testing instruments to r.easuro pupil achievement 
and the variable quality of bilingual instruction and curriculum 
materials. They have also rererr^-d to tin^ need for more effective 
tevachor trr^ining and supervision v;heve pro/>rams liave included a 
trai ! 1 1. ng coiriponei 1 1; . 
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According to the Plelschmann Commission report, there are 160,000 pupils 
in New York State already classified as having English language difficulty. 
Approximately Sk^ of these pupils are enrolled in^ New York City public schools. 
The results of the failure to provide them with appropriate instruction were 
described by the New York State Regents as "tragically clear." These pupils 
have the lowest achievement scores and the highest dropout rates of all the 
pupils in the State, 

Development of comprehensive bilingtial programs and adequate testing in- 
struments require Federal support because of the inadequate resources for this 
en'I-'^vor at both the City and State levels. Since the Title VII amendments 
included in S. 1539 aim to expand and improve the educational opportunities 
for these students, \fe urge conference committee members to endorse these 
measures. 



CC: Members of the Senate SubcoTnmittee on Education of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare 



Sincerely, 



/s/ Garvey E. Clarke, Chairman 
Subcorrimittee on Legislation 
Committee on Education 



Edward M. Kennedy 
Jennings Randolph 



Thomas F. Eaglet on 
Alan Cranston 



Walter P. Mondale 
Peter H. Dominick 
Glen J. Beall, Jr. 



Harrison A, Williams, Jro 



Williain D. Hathaway 
Robert Taft, Jr. 



Richard S, Schweiker 
Robert T. Stafford 



Members of the House Committee on Education and Labor 



John Brademas 
William Ford 
Patsy Mink 
Lloyd Meeds 
Shirley ChishoLn 
Edwin B. Forsythe 



VJilliam Leliman 
Albert H. Quie 
John Ashbrook 
Alphonzo Bell 
V/illiam Steiger 



Carl D. Perkins, Chairman 
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Appendix C 



STATE OF NEW YORK 

Cal. No. 1131 1563— A 

1973-1974 Regular Sessions 

IN SENATE 

January 23, 1973 



Introclucod by Sons. OARCTA, GIUFFREDA, PISANI, PADA- 
V/^N, LEVY, GALIBER— (ut request of the State Department 
of Edneation) — vend iwka and ordered printed, and when 
printed to be eominitted to the Connnittee on Edueation — recom- 
mitted^ to Connnittee on Education in aeeordance with Senate 
Rule 5, see. 8 — reported favorably from said committee, com- 
mitted to the Connnittee of the Whole, ordered to a third reading, 
passed by Senate and delivered to the Assembly, recalled, vote 
reeonsidered. restored to third reading, amended and ordered 
reprinted retain in^r^ its place on the order of third reading 

AN ACT 

To amend the education law, in relation to the period of time 
within which bilingual instruction may be given 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly f do enact as follows: 

1 Section 1. Subdivision two of soetion thirty-two hundred four 

2 of the education law. as hist anuMidcd by chapter nine hundred 
g sixty-seven of the hnvs fd* nineteen hundred seventy, is hereby 

4 amended to read as follows: 

5 2. Quality and lan^'niijre of instruction; text-books. Instruction 

6 may ho ^'iven only hy a eompi^lent teacher, In the teaching of the 

7 subjects of Inst ruel ion prescribed by this section, English shall be 

ExrtAMATtON — Mttler in italics it new; matter in bracketi ( ] ii old Uw to h^. omUted. 

7(> 



S— 1563-A 

2 

1 the lan^uaj^(? of instruction, and text-books used shall be written 
• ^ in English, except that for a period of three years, which period 
^ niay be extended by the commissioner loith respect to individual 
4 pupils, upon application therefor by the appropriate school author i- 
6 ties, to a period not in excess of six years, from the date of enroll- 

6 ment in school, pupils who, by reason of foreign birth, ancestry or 

7 otherwise, experience difficulty in reading and understanding Eng- 

8 lish, may, in the discretion of the board of education, board of trus- 

9 tees or trustee, be instructed in all subjects in their native language 
^0 and in English. Instructions given to a minor elsewhere than at a 

public school shall be at least substantially equivalent to the instruc- 
^2 tion given to minors of like age and attainments at the public pchools 
of the city or district where the minor resides. 

§ 2. This act shall take effect on"theTirst day of July next suc- 
ceeding the date on which it shall have become a law. 
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Appendix C 



STATE OF NEW YORK 

Cal. No. 481 9616— A 



IN ASSEMBLY 



February 13, 1974 



Tntroduced by Mr. MONTANO— Multi-Sponsored by— Messrs. 
BROWN, KOPPELL, LaFALCE, STRBLZIN, G. W. MILLER, 
STELLA, GRIFFITH, STAVISKY, FORTUNE, NINE, RIC- 
CIO, ALVAREZ, BARBARO, LENTOL, LEWIS, LBHNER, 
McCABE, WALSH, STEIN, DEARIE, EVE, WILLIAMS, 
CULHANE.aiALEY, LEICHTER, BIANCHI, ROSS, HAMIL- 
TON, C. E. COOK, Mr.s. E. B. DIGGS, MIRTO, S. POSNER, 
PESCB—roiid on(;e nud refer- .'(i. to the Committee on Educa- 
tion — reported from eoiiunittue, advanced to a third reading, 
amended (uul ordered reprinted, retaining its place on the order 
of third reading 



AN ACT 

To amend chapter nine hundred sixty-seven of the laws of nine- 
teen hundred seventy, entitled "An Act to amend the educa- 
tion law, in relation to bilingual instruction in schools", and 
the education law, in relation to bilingual instructlcn in 
schools 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows: 

^ Section 1. Section one of chapter nine hxindred sixty-seven of the 

^ laws of nineteen hundred seventy, entitled "An Act to amend the 

3 education law, in relation to bilinpual instruction in schools'^ is 

*^ hereby ar^ondcd to read as follows: 

ExfLAN^T^ON — Matter In italics \% new; matter in br^ckctji [ ] i< oM Uw to be omitted. 
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1 Section L Legislative declarations nd fiudings. The legislature 

2 hereby deelares that a seriouj5 educational problem results in this 

3 state wherein children of limited English speaking ability have great 

4 difficulty in adapting to a school environment; that serious social 
6 consequences flow as a result of the inability of these children to 

6 communicate and assimilate knowledge with English as the [domi- 

7 nate] dominant language; therefore, the legislature finds that new 

8 approaches should be undertaken to lacet this acute educational 

9 problem affecting a material segment of the school ii^e population of 

10 the state of New York. It is declared that the policy of the state is 

11 to insure the mastery of English by all students in schools and that 

12 the governing board of any school district which shall have insti- 

13 tuted a non-English speaking program in the schools, shall make as 

14 part of the curriculum a subject or subjects in the English language 

15 eonsistent with the English speaking ability of the student in order 

16 to increase the students' fluency in the English language. In no 

17 event shall a bilingual program of instruction for any one student 

18 exceed [three] four successive years., 

19 § 2. Subdivision, t^vo of. section thirty-two hundred four of the 

20 education law, as amended by chapter nine hundred sixty-seven 

21 of the laws of nineteen hundred seventy, is hereby amended to 

22 read as follows : 

23 2. Quality and language of instruction; text-books. Instrue- 
tion may bo given only by a competent teacher, In the teaching 

25 of the subjects of instruction prescribed by this section, English 
2^* shall be the language of instruction, and text-books used shall 
be written in English, except that for a period of [three] four 

00 

years from the date of cnrollmtMit in school, pupils v. uo, by reason 
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1 of foreign birth, ancestry or otherwise, experience difficulty in 
a reading: and understanding' English, may, in the discretion of the 

0 board of education, board of trustees or trustee, be instructed in 

1 all subjects; in their native language and in English. Instruc- 
6 tion given to a minor elsewhere than at a public school shall be at 
6. least substantially equivalent to the instruction given to minors 
1 of like age and attainments at the public schools of the city or 

8 district where the minor resides. 

9 § 3. Paragraph two of subdivision two-a of section thirty-two 

10 hundred four of such law, as added by chapter nine hundred 

11 sixty-Sv'ven of the laws of nineteen hundred seventy, is hereby, 

12 amended to rr^ad as follows : 

18 2. Any duly authorized local educational agency or agencies is 

14 hereby empowered to make application for any grant or grants in 

15 furtherance of this section under Title VII Public Law 90-247 as 

16 enacted by the United States Congress January second, nineteen 

17 hundred sixty-eight, as amendedy or any other public law, 

^ § 4. Section thirty-two hundred four of such law is hereby 
M amended by adding thereto a new subdivision, to be subdivision 
20 three-a, to read as follows : 

31 3'a. (a) Every school district which has in any one school pupils 
22 whose dominant language is other than English, may establish, 
28 for each such classification, continuing bilingual education pro- 
2* grams for such children therein, which utilize both ^angMgesJ.QS 
media of instruction. A pupil whose dopiinant language is other 
than English and wJio attends a school xvhen bilingual education 

27 

programs are not available, may attend classes in schools having 
28 such programs with parexital consent. 
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1 (b) Every school district in which iuiitruciion is given hilingually 

2 shall develop a couiprchoisivc pUm for the orderly evalnaiion of 

3 such programs to be subviitted to the commissioner for his approval 

4 § 5, Subdi-vision two ol section thirty-two hundred forty-one 

5 of such law, as jast amended by chapter two hundred sixty-six 

6 of the laws of nineteen hundred fifty-six, is hereby amended to 

7 read as follows ; 

8 2. Such census shall include all persons between birth and 

9 eighteen years of age and in the case of physically or mentally 

10 handicapped children between birth and twenty-one years of age, 

11 their names, their respective residences by street and number, the 

12 day of the month and the year of their birth, the names of the per- 

13 sons in parental' relation to them, such information relating to 

14 physical or mental defects, to illiteracy^ to employment and to 

15 the enforcement of the law relating to child labor and compulsory 

16 education as the education department and the board of education 

17 of each such city shall require and also such further information 

18 as such board of education shall require. Such c^insus shall also 

19 iiicludr information as to the language dominance of each child, 

20 § G. Tliis act. shall take ertcet immediately. 
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COMMITTEE OK EDUCATION, NO, 31 

COPY 

May 22, 197^ 

Honorable Mchael ^-rniteman 

Executive Chamber 

State Capitol 

Albany;, Nev York 1^22^ 

Re: S* 1563-A, Mr. Garcia, et al 
A, 9616-A, r^. Montano, et al 

Dear Mr, VThiteman: 

We note that the above bills dealing with bilingual instruction, for pupils 
with English language difficulty are before the Governor for executive action. 

S. 1563-A is a single purpose bill which would enable the coimni&sioner to 
extend the period of time in which bilingual instruction is permitted upon 
application by "appropriatii school aut^iorities, " The amendment woiild extend 
the current time limit of 3 years ''to a period not in excess of 6 years/' 

AV 9616-A would extend the period of bilingual instruction fron 3 to U years. 
It would also permit districts to establish continuing bilingual programs 
for e^ch language, A pupil whose school does not have a bilingiaal program 
in his language category could attend classes in a school having such a 
program with parental consent. School districts -^rould be required to develop 
a ''comprehensive plan for the evaluation" of these bilingual programs and 
would also be required to include information on language, dominance of each" 
child in the school census. 

We support A. 9616-A because it incorporates several of the recommendations 
for bilingual programs which have been endorsed by the Committee on Education, 
following a year-long study of problems faced by pupils with English language 
difficulty, in the New York City schools. 

The Committee on Education believes that the length of time a pupil spends 
in a bilingual program should be determined by the local educators, with 
the consent of the child's parents and based solely on the needs of the 
individual child. Although both of the above bills include a time restriction, 
A. 9616-A is preferable because it would maintain authority at the local dis- 
trict level rather than require the State Commissioner of Education to rale 
on every individvial case. In addition, this bill includes several provisions 
in accord with Committee on Education policy recommendations for bilingual 
programs. 

Our study revealed that there is a ni ed to develop language progx^ams for 
several language groups in New York City and there is evidence that a similar 



need exists in othex'- areas of the State. Although the majority of students 
with English language difficulty come from Spanish speaking homes, there are 
large numbers from homes V7here the dominant language is Italian^ French, 
Chinese and Greek. There are schools where the number from each classifica- 
tion is too small to establish a bilingual program, but the need could be 
met through a district program to which all pupils in the dis-trlct wo\ild be 
eligible with the pennission of their parents. 

Because of the diversity of programs offered under the bilingual education 
rubric, the inadequacy of testing instruments to measure pupil achievement 
and the variable quality of bilingual instruction and curriculum materials, 
there is an obvaous need for a rigorous evaluation of these programs. The 
Committee's endorsement of this item is based on observation of programs 
currently operating in Kev York City, a i-eview of evaluations of bilingual 
programs and interviews with numerous bilingual educators apd authorities 
on program evaluation* 

We believe that the stress on evaluation will broaden our knov/ledge of the 
educational needs of the pupil v/ith English language difficulty. Including 
the effectiveness of different bilingual methods. 

According to the Fleischmaxon Commission repoii:, there are l6o,000 pupils 
in New York State already cl \ssif led as having English language difficulty. 
Approximately 8h% of these pupils are enrolled in New York City public 
schools. Tlie results of the failure to provide them with appropriate instruc- 
tion were described by the New York State Regents as "tragically clear." 
These pupils have the lowest achievement scores and the highest dropout ratc=5 
of all the pupils in the State • 

Since A. 96I6-A aims to expand and improve the educational opportunities for 
these students, we urge the Governor to support this bill. 

Sincerely yours, 



/s/Garvey F. Clarke 
Chai rman 

Subcommittee on Legislation 

GEC:pg 
DPA 6381-1 

/■ 
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